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It is a great misfortune that our intimate knowledge of the 
personality of ancient peoples is so nearly confined to that of two 
races only, the Hellenic and the Italic, or, as we commonly call 
them, the Greek and the Roman. Our acquaintance with the 
Egyptians, with certain of the Eastern races—even with the Kelts, 
who were perhaps the nearest kin of the Romans—has, to be sure, 
advanced remarkably during the last century, and especially during 
the last quarter of a century or so, and we may confidently look 
forward to much new light in this direction in the future. But 
the absence among them, for the most part, of what we call litera- 
ture—the verbal recording of thought and feeling for the sake 
of itself—will doubtless ever prevent us from forming that inner 
acquaintance with them that we have with the two races that I 
have mentioned. If we could have this, we might be compelled 
to modify in some important degree our total conception of ancient 
character, though no such fresh visions could interfere with the 
permanence of our vast mental and spiritual inheritance from 
Greeks and Romans. 

It is to these two races alone that we apply the epithet ‘“classi- 
cal,” and by this adjective we aim to connote no merely ethno- 


1The substance of this article formed the basis of the President’s Address at the 
annual meeting of the American Philological Association held at Washington, D. C., in 
January, 1907. This fact may explain, if it does not excuse, the superficiality of treat- 
ment that appeared necessary in order to adapt the theme to oral presentation before 
a general audience. 
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logical and chronological marks, but certain deeper characteristics 
that may be, after all, not essentially connected with their ethno- 
logical and chronological and geographical interrelations. We 
think we observe in them a sufficient similarity in method of 
thought and expression to justify us in describing them by a com- 
mon and unifying appellation. But when we endeavor to formu- 
late with some precision a definition of the word “classical” that 
we so frequently call into service, we are at once involved in diffi- 
culties. We find ourselves floating in an imaginative realm, 
where everything is airy and elusive. It is doubtful whether any 
of us could agree on a sufficient definition; and if we should per- 
chance be able to unite upon all the elements that we might con- 
sider essential to such a precise and complete definition, I seriously 
question whether we should any longer agree in including the 
two races under the common term “classical.” 

In general we are inclined to interpret “classical” not so much 
by a purely analytical process as by antithesis—by the contrasts 
that we can point out between ‘‘classical” traits and tendencies, 
and those prevailingly of a later development, which have been 
often summed up under the widely inclusive term of “romantic.” 
I very much doubt whether our terminology in this matter is 
happy — whether, indeed, our classification under it is not sure to 
be defective, in that what we call “classicism” is so fertile in the 
elements and suggestions that we call “romantic,” and what we 
term “romanticism” is so permeated with strictly “classical” 
associations and echoes, that the rough and general division that 
has now become popular is neither scientifically accurate nor as 
subservient to a useful practical purpose as we may have deemed 
it. The passion for statistical classification with mathematical 
precision may easily be carried in things of the spirit to a point 
where obscuration of view results instead of clarity. 

But it is not within my present purpose to carry the dis- 
cussion farther in this direction. Let us see rather what some, 
if not all, of the essential elements are that we might all agree 
in including under the appellation “classical,” and this without 
any immediate regard to a contrast between them and what some 
persons, by way of following the Germans of a century ago, may 
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call “romantic.” If there is to be any antithesis, its function is 
to come in after that of analysis, and not in any wise to condition 
or modify it. 

I take it that we are to consider these ‘“‘classical” traits and 
tendencies as a part of the mental habit of the man—and, in some 
more or less vague and general way, of the race to which he belongs 
—which condition his mental machinery, and find expression in 
a marked degree in his political and social life, as well as in his 
art and literature—for surely one of these things is as much a 
form of racial expression as the other. And in shaping our defi- 
nition from the observation of these two ancient peoples, we should 
certainly not dub as “classical” a trait or tendency that appears 
individual, or chiefly imitative, as the classical school in France 
appears to have been chiefly imitative, or the outcome of a conscious 
and wilful revolution, like that of the German school that I have 
mentioned. We search rather for such traits as may be called 
native, instinctive, and unconscious, and find a course of natural 
and unimpeded expression because they are in harmony with the 
environment in which they develop. These characteristics are of 
course sure to be in some true sense racial. It is the innovator 
and not the developer who finds himself out of harmony with his 
environment—kicking against the pricks. 

In proceeding to run over briefly certain of these essential ele- 
ments in the definition of the “classical,” as it lies within the 
minds of most of us, I shall not need to elucidate my meaning by 
examples, especially before my present audience, and in view of 
my present theme. 

The “classical” ideal of spirit appears to look toward a certain 
self-centredness and self-confidence, which is, however, not self- 
contained to the degree of finding its chief pleasure in the mental 
analysis of its own moods, or the elaboration of its own passions. 
It occupies the mental citadel rather as a vantage-ground where 
it may live the simple life, and whence it may survey the world 
outside. Yet it is not arrogantly self-assertive. Its disposition 
is not so much to enforce dominion over the souls of others as to 
claim dominion over its own soul. Its passions may be at times 
ebullient, but they are rather elemental than complicated. There 
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is a naiveté in them, They subside into as perfect a serenity of 
dignity and calm as the ocean after a storm. 

In mode of expression this classical spirit is accordingly given 
to a definite clearness and directness of vision and of aim. This 
it must have above all things. It is thus greatly self-limited, but 
it resents limitation from without. It therefore cares little for 
ethics, since ethical distinctions are complicated and confining. 
It labors after perfection of form along its direct line of purpose, 
and its finished results are thus characterized by an ideality of 
beauty and a suggestion of reserve passion that is the triumph of 
art, but sometimes also of soullessness. They glitter, and entrance, 
and overpower the aesthetic consciousness more often than they 
enchain and lift the heart. There is an apparent simplicity of 
design, which is set off to perfection by a concealed subtlety in 
every part of the work. The intense study of things as they are 
leads in one direction to this idealism of formal beauty, and in the 
other to an end that is equally ideal, but so direct as to approach 
brutality. The concentration of mentality fosters a devotion to, 
and appreciation of, literature and art, in which the inner life finds 
its readiest and most complete expression. The cultivation of the 
self-restraint necessary to the carrying-out of a limited and undi- 
vided purpose tends toward what we call conservatism. The self- 
assurance engendered and sustained by the successful prosecution 
of a clearly perceived ideal results in a sort of disregard and con- 
tempt for outside influences and achievements, and a mental rebel- 
lion against enforced adaptation to new conditions, even though 
practiced cleverness in the bending of means to a desired end 
makes such adaptation possible. 

“A mind at unity with itself’—that is the classical mind; not 
that it has necessarily already attained, or is already perfect, but 
it constantly pursues after its ideal state. A freshness and spon- 
taneity of conception and of execution, but without exuberance, 
characterizes it, and this not in one sphere or span of life, but in 
life in general—a “severe economy,” someone has called it. 

It is certainly possible to illustrate this sketch amply from 
ancient literature, art, philosophy, politics, and social life. It 
might also be greatly elaborated by the enlargement of its details, 
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and the addition of others. It is more than possible that many of 
you would phrase otherwise, and more perfectly, the items that I 
have thus set down. But I trust that most of you would come to 
agree that all of the traits and tendencies that I have thus stated 
in barest outline form a part of that general conception of what is 
“classical” that floats in our minds, and furthermore that I have 
have omitted few, at most, of its essential characteristics. 

I think we should further agree that these classical traits are 
a distinct possession of the Greek race, or, at least, of that highest 
type of it which we call Athenian, in the best days of that type. 
I am not so sure that you will at once agree with me in what I 
am going on to say, but I trust at any rate that you will not think 
me guilty of uttering an empty paradox, when I assert that not one 
of these so-called ‘“‘classical” traits is properly characteristic of 
the Romans. If the word “classical” have any more than the 
most formal geographical, and chronological, and purely linguistic 
significance, the Romans no more deserve to have the epithet 
“classical” flung at them than we do. They are in spirit and 
temper much more nearly allied to us Americans, their distant 
successors, than to the Greeks, their immediate predecessors and 
contemporaries in the history of civilization. Their closest kin- 
ship in language and in temper was apparently with the Kelts; 
and it was largely the circumstances of their peninsular isolation, 
and commercial and other political relations with the neighboring 
peninsula to the eastward, which was the most advanced region in 
literature and art, that made them the storehouse of so much that 
was Greek. They were essentially non-Greek, and non-classical. 

Suppose we look for a moment at the traits that they show in 
various departments of life: and first of all in the political field, 
since in that direction is to be found our earliest knowledge con- 
cerning them. As is the case with all nations, the early history 
of the Romans is transfigured by the late mists of mingled tradi- 
tion and sophistication into a mirage of marvel. We see men as 
trees walking—as demigods moving upon a stage of illusion. It 
is not yet determined—it probably never will be determined — 
where the mythical period ends, and that of trustworthy history 
begins. And for our immediate purpose this does not greatly 
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matter. For we are concerned with general characteristics rather 
than with precise origins. From later survivals of what we can 
clearly discern to be early institutions, and from the evident germ 
of traditions surrounded with accretions of romance, we can deduce 
sufficient material for safe inference. 

The political history of Rome from its earliest to its latest days 
shows nothing of that individualistic type that distinguishes the 
‘‘classical’’ life—that splendid isolation of feeling, that assertion 
of spiritual independence, that is at the foundation of what we call 
liberty. Liberty was more than once the rallying-cry of a small 
party of political idealists among the Romans, as it was among the 
enthusiasts of the eighteenth century, of the middle of the nine- 
teenth—as it is among some sects of revolutionists today. But it 
was never a cry that held in it anything more than a temporary 
or factitious appeal. For the liberty to which a scholastic or a 
selfish adherence was thus pledged was a form of liberty impossible 
in any developed community life. Only Robinson Crusoe, before 
the advent of his Man Friday, could have rights that none could 
dispute. Liberty was never the characteristic watchword of the 
Romans, though it is a ‘‘classical’’ thing. Their watchword was 
rather “res publica,” ‘“‘my country!” That is distinctly unclas- 
sical, but it is distinctly Roman—and I venture to think it more 
noble than the ‘“‘classical” cry. 

As far back as we can trace the beginnings of Roman life into 
the darkness of the remote past, we find the citizen no individualist. 
He is already living in a well-organized community, in which the 
exercise of personal rights is rigorously subordinated to public 
opinion and to public jurisdiction. There is a supreme executive 
who exercises also, but not with untrammeled despotism, legislative 
and judicial functions. He is advised, and to some extent con- 
trolled, by a council of peers, who represent the leading families 
of the community, and perhaps all the original families of the 
community. We hear also of a popular assembly which has the 
right of decision of certain important matters that affect the 
interests of all the citizens, and without whose approval apparently 
not even the chief officer of state can enter upon his functions. 
The government of the community is one of checks and balances 
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as truly as our own is. So far is the authority of the head from 
being personal that his kingship, if, indeed, we may properly call 
it by that name, is not hereditary, may be held under especial 
circumstances by officers of temporary rather than of life tenure, 
and even may be exercised by two magistrates simultaneously, each 
clothed with the complete authority of the office; and this occa- 
sional duality in administration easily becomes the rule under 
what we are pleased to call the republic, which was re-established 
more firmly upon its ancient foundations after a period of more 
personal domination as the result of temporary conquest by Etrus- 
can arms. Even the theoretically absolute authority of the pater 
familias is restrained and overruled by prescriptions of community 
law that date from the earliest times of which we can deduce any 
knowledge. And in the gravest matters of adjudication not thus 
assumed by the community as of right, the authority of the pater 
familias is exercised, only subject to the advice and consent of a 
council of some half-dozen of his fellow-citizens. 

Contrary to the narrow intensity of the “classical” tendency, 
citizenship in the community is not jealously guarded. According 
to tradition, which doubtless in this respect also embodies some 
truth, the original nucleus of the citizen-body was of mongrel type, 
and the first great step forward in the increment of the state was 
made by the inclusion, on equal terms, of at least one irruptive 
settlement of different stock, though allied to that from which the 
majority of the original group sprang. There are also traces of 
equitable incorporation of yet other communal groups, as well as 
of individual families; and in certain cases migration to the growing 
city, and the acceptance of civic rights and privileges there in 
place of those held in their former seats, appears to have been 
enforced upon the chief inhabitants of conquered towns. 

With increasing growth a sort of federation is looked to instead 
of local amalgamation to increase the strength of the community, 
and the ease of acquisition of full citizenship is in consequence 
limited. But the significant point is that no narrowness of poli- 
tical view that is characteristically “classical” is responsible for 
this apparent change of front—no mere pride of lofty isolation — 
but solely the practical difficulties of adjustment to the new con- 
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ditions of a problem that forces a look far into the future, and far 
beyond the narrow confines of Latium. How is Rome to secure 
a system of administration that shall be capable of indefinite exten- 
sion of territorial area, and still preserve unity? A mere league 
between separated communities for purposes of offense and defense, 
and to secure amicable commercial and social relations, had proved 
temporarily useful, but not sufficient for the needs of empire. The 
mighty conception of a true nation that should yet be a federation 
of individually sovereign states, such as is familiar to us, was not 
to dawn upon the world for many centuries; for not even the 
Achaean League, despite Mr. Freeman’s brilliant argument, ap- 
pears to me to have justified itself as a nation. The solution for 
Rome appeared to be a wide extension among the outlying com- 
munities of a limited form of citizenship, combined with local self- 
government, which should supplant eventually the relations of an 
enforced or a voluntary league, and should in turn eventually be 
supplanted by the full suffrage. Thus at any particular time 
during the republic one may find within the borders of Italy com- 
munities representing a number of different stages in the evolution 
toward full integration with Rome, which it was the ultimate pur- 
pose of this masterly system to effect. 

Meanwhile a new and exceedingly important question con- 
cerning burgess-rights had been in process of slow solution in the 
city itself. Since earliest times there had been resident within 
its borders a class of persons, freely admitted and welcomed, 
allowed to live and trade without restriction, in no wise treated as 
pariahs, or as certain truly “classical” communities treated stran- 
gers within their gates, but yet not citizens. So little was the 
“classical” aristocratic pride of civic inheritance regarded, that 
the enfranchised slave of a Roman citizen became himself a citizen 
by virtue of his manumission; but these plebeians, though in cer- 
tain respects apparently treated as a constituent part of the com- 
munity, and not even as social inferiors, were yet, in the eye of 
the constitution and of the laws, regarded when they had become 
a multitude as they had been regarded when they were but few, 
and of no great significance in the body politic. The progress 
of the movement toward their admission to complete burgess-rights 
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is familiar, and for my purpose it is unnecessary to rehearse it here. 
If we could only be more completely informed concerning its 
details, if we could only disentangle the true thread from the later 
tissue of colored tradition, we might satisfy ourselves whether 
indeed it is true, as the later narrative appears to represent, that 
the keen political sagacity of the Romans failed them in the earlier 
stages of this problem, so that they were unable to comprehend 
the necessity of provision for the perfect incorporation of the ple- 
beians into the body of burgesses, until the plebeians had become 
. so many that their immediate admission en masse to full burgess- 
rights appeared to threaten the stability of the government. We 
cannot solve, I think, this difficulty, nor can we easily free our- 
selves from the prejudices of the annalistic stories, which make 
each step in the progress a tale of raging strife between the two 
classes of patricians and plebeians, settled by a concession on the 
part of the dominant party that sometimes appears ludicrously 
inadequate to the noise of conflict. Yet, if we were at a sufficient 
distance to overlook the lively tales that make each point in the 
forward movement a point wrested from a blind and stubborn 
oligarchy by a united and determined democracy, we should take 
quite a different view of the affair. It would seem to be quite in 
accord with the wise principles of political administration that 
characterized the Romans in other directions. We should witness 
a moderate scheme of progressive emancipation carefully worked 
out from point to point, and leading to an ultimate goal that was 
reached by the middle of the third century before Christ—the 
total amalgamation of patrician and plebeian, and that with the 
minimum of danger or friction. The dramatic stories themselves 
have one curious thing about them, considering the rude centuries 
to which they are assigned—there is a surprisingly small amount 
of gore in them, and yet good red blood is a classic fluid. I 
think we must see, even in the apparent exception of the plebeian 
question, a trait of political character among the Romans that is 
non-“ classical.” 

And if we should choose to regard the whole political system 
and history of Rome as a system and history of concessions and 
compromises, we must surely regard it as “unclassical;’’ for the 
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truly classical spirit is too intense in the singleness of its ideal aim 
to deal patiently with concessions and compromises. It would 
rather break than bend. 

Time would fail me to analyze in detail the political system 
and ideal of Rome, in order to point out the non-classical elements 
in it. But let me take one more point, the colonization and pro- 
vincial policy of Rome. 

The acutely centripetal consciousness of the truly classical 
community did not preclude it from colonization. But its colonial 
extensions were rather incidents than schemes. They did not 
form part of any imperial plan. The Greek colony was tradi- 
tionally an independent offshoot from the mother-city. It was 
expected to shift for itself, as much as were those Samnite youths 
who marched out into the unknown as the product of a wer sacrum, 
Its ties of obligation to the homeland were of the .loosest sort. 
This planetary child, thus flung off, might find its own orbit. 
But while the “classical’’ Greek thus looked inward, the Roman 
was ever looking outward. His aim was not individualism, but 
imperialism. His colony was merely a transplanted bit of the 
homeland, his province an outlying piece of Roman territory, 
governed and administred in its general interests, by officials sent 
from Rome, and deprived of all prospect of autonomy. 

Our traditional view of the Romans is of a people distinctly 
conservative, and conservatism is distinctly a “classical” trait. 
These Romans doubtless were in some sense conservative, but 
their conservatism was a form and a framework rather than a living 
tissue. There never has been until our own day a nation so quick 
and ready in the adoption and adaptation of new blood and new 
ideas. Every century of their nationai existence saw new blood 
and new ideas grafted into the old community life, and even coming 
to overtop the old. Even the change from republic to empire, 
that appears to us in some aspects so portentous, was effected with 
hardly more than a jar of the complex political machinery. Per- 
sonal issues there were, wearing the guise of political principles, 
and these were fiercely and bloodily contested; but these contests 
affected only the surface of the deep current of national life, the 
steady course of which was constantly onward. 
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No narrow pride of race had been responsible for restraining 
the plebeians so long in the early centuries of Rome from the 
enjoyment of equal political rights with the other members of the 
already mixed community. No such later pride, ‘‘classical” though 
it would have been, debarred the nation from admitting to its 
citizenship, its service, and its highest rewards, men of provincial 
birth and lineage. No haughty spirit of self-sufficiency stood in 
the way of the adoption by Rome of whatever she considered good, 
wherever she found it. Classicism is national; Rome was cosmo- 
politan and catholic. When she came in contact with the alien, 
but more advanced, civilization of Etruria, she greedily adopted 
from her ancient foe much that contributed to the enrichment of 
her own life, but not altogether to its true enlightenment. When 
she found that the Semitic Carthage could teach her farmers a 
more scientific type of agriculture, she had Mago’s great work 
translated into her own tongue. The extension of her politics and 
her commerce brought to her knowledge the beauty and the splen- 
dor of the truly classical inheritance of Greece, and though she 
disliked and detested the Greek character, even her stubborn Cato 
learned in his old age to speak Greek. 

We may justly condemn, from our more enlightened aesthetic 
and ethical standpoint, the lamentably rude and violent methods 
by which the appropriation to Roman life of the artistic riches of 
Greece was sometimes carried out. They are quite comparable 
with the more recent artistic activities of the great Napoleon, which 
convinced the hereditarily facetious descendants of the ancient 
despoilers that Frenchmen were thieves and robbers, non tutti, 
to be sure, ma buona parte. We may properly smile at the naive 
form of marine insurance effected by the Roman conqueror of 
Corinth in the interest of his valuable cargoes. We may deplore, 
from the severely “classical” standpoint, the overpowering influence 
upon the germs of a possible Italian literature and art at a rela- 
tively early period effected by this exuberant inpouring of foreign 
masterpieces. I, however, for one, am inclined to think it the 
most providential thing that could be conceived for the history of 
Roman civilization and of the civilization of the world. I am not 
now concerned, however, with the appraisal of the character or 
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extent of this Greek influence upon Roman life, nor with the 
attempt to conceive what might have been, had its conquering 
inroads not taken place, or had they been postponed to a later 
period. I might, indeed, argue, as you well know, that there is 
much more of a distinctly Italian character to Roman literature 
and Roman art after the Grecian conquest than was readily 
acknowledged a generation ago. But this, too, is beside my pur- 
pose. My only point here is that the Romans displayed an 
entirely ‘“unclassical,” but remarkably broad and cosmopolitan 
trait, in their quick and eager understanding of the things that 
were excellent and of good report in the achievements of an alien 
and a conquered race. Even the untutored Mummius knew that 
he had won in the capture of Corinth things more precious than 
mere silver and gold. Customs have changed with the change of 
years, and no longer may even the loot from a captured Mongolian 
city be displayed openly without the hearing of a cry of “shame.” 
But wealth is in itself no less unaesthetic than strength, and 
the acquisition of European art-treasures by the purses of American 
millionaires is as significant of our eager longing for, and appre- 
ciation of, the things we cannot make, as would be any conquest 
of them by our bow and by our spear. Indeed, I feel reasonably 
confident that Mummius—and possibly Verres—would applaud 
us as after all kindred spirits, could they see proudly exhibited in 
our museums precious antiquities surreptitiously and illegally ex- 
ported from the countries of their discovery. Yet I doubt whether 
even Mummius and Verres would be able to comprehend, without 
long and patient tutelage at the hands of these millionaires of 
ours, the economic advantage of ‘‘encouraging home industry” by 
imposing a heavy tax upon the importation of works of intellect 
and genius, when they happen to be of recent achievement. But 
that is another story. 

I have already remarked that the truly “classical” spirit may 
eagerly range over many of the vast reaches of philosophic specu- 
lation, finding therein the fullest enjoyment of its individual power 
and freedom. But it is likely to find small delight in the study 
of ethics; for ethics concerns the moral limitation of individual 
freedom. Human conduct is likely in that realm to find itself 
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hemmed in by boundary walls and confronted by categorical 
imperatives. The Romans developed no school of philosophy. 
They went to study under the great teachers of Greece, as we 
have gone to German universities. But their keenest philosophi- 
cal interest was decidedly “‘unclassical,” in lying, as that of many 
of us lies, in the direction of practical ethics. The Roman had 
no difficulty in understanding the “unclassical” proposition that 
the individual existed, not for himself, but, in some true sense, 
for the community, instead of the community for the individual. 
That was bred in his bone and in his flesh. The community was 
first, the individual second. Hence came that remarkable genius 
of the Roman mind for law, a phenomenon that appears more 
remarkable the more closely it is studied. It is distinctly “‘un- 
classical,” this magnificent structure of complex jurisprudence, 
grand enough to command the world, and stable enough on its 
solid foundations of morality and reason to outlast not merely 
dynasties, but nations, and to furnish the basis for the legislation 
of communities undreamed of even when Justinian sat upon his 
throne. And this was possible because Rome, from its rude begin- 
nings upon the scant Seven Hills, had the “unclassical” sense, 
however inarticular at first, of a true community life based upon 
eternal sanctions as all-embracing and as permanent as the world 
itself. 

It is not possible to take time to point out fully in the matter 
of legal conceptions and development the wide difference between 
the individualistic tendencies of the traditional Greek mind and 
the broad humanistic sentiment of Rome. But let us take a single 
instance. Slavery is an institution so old in human history that 
the Greek philosophers accepted it as a natural institution. It 
was natural to the “classical”? individualism of the Greek world, 
for that tendency led men to recognize privilege as a basic distinc- 
tion in human society. Even the idealistic Plato, with all his 
communal tendencies, failed to rise above the conception of a state 
founded upon perpetual caste distinctions. In his Laws he recog- 
nizes, to be sure, some of the inconveniences and burdens to the 
commune of freemen that arise from the existence of slavery 
within it, but of the natural right of the slave to freedom, of 
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the hope of ultimate universal emancipation, he knows nothing. 
Aristotle was well aware that some scattered voices had been raised 
to proclaim that the slave had been made such by force, and so 
against nature; but he asserted that human society rests upon 
three supports, man, woman, and slave. Take away any one of 
these, and the whole structure falls clattering to the ground. 
“Slavery exists,” he says in his Politics (1. 2), ‘as the natural 
counterpart of freedom. For by nature one man is destined to be 
master, and another to be slave.” And again in his Ethics (8. 13), 
“The slave is but an implement endowed with life; an implement 
is but a lifeless slave.” This, I repeat, is but the logical expres- 
sion of “classical” individualism. But turn to the utterances of 
Roman thinkers, and note the difference. And first hear a philo- 
sopher (Sen. Ep. 47.1): “‘They are slaves.’ ‘Nay, rather, men.’ 
‘They are slaves.’ ‘Nay, but comrades.’ ‘They are slaves.’ 
‘Nay, humble friends.’ ‘They are slaves.’ ‘Nay, call them 
rather your fellow-slaves, when you consider that fortune has the 
same power over both!’” The jurists, too, speak to the same pur- 
port, with less of rhetoric, to be sure, but with more clearness of 
precise definition. They properly characterize slavery as existing 
ture gentium, for by this they mean merely that it is early in 
origin and universal in practice. But Florentinus says (Dig. 1. 
5. 4), “Slavery is a constitution iwris gentiwm, by which one 
person is subjected to ownership by another contrary to nature.” 
And.the great Ulpian declares (Dig. 50. 17. 32), “By the civil 
law slaves are not treated as men: not so, however, by the law of 
nature, for in the eye of the law of nature all men are equal.”’ 
What better could William Lloyd Garrison have said? 

Nor was the difference between Greek and Roman on this 
point merely a matter of theory, or confined in the case of the 
latter race merely to the theoretic opinions of a few late writers. 
It permeated the legal and social relations of master and slave 
from the earliest times. We must not, to be sure, think of the 
condition of the slave as always one of suffering. Outbreaking 
crimes, rather than commonplace virtues, have always formed the 
staple of popular gossip; and precisely as the lurid pages of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin afford no true general picture of slavery in our 
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own southern states, so the scattered notices of ancient brutality 
and savagery of masters toward slaves are no fair indication of the 
conditions generally surrounding slavery in Greece and Rome. 
But in Greece the slave had almost no claim upon legal protection, 
and no prospect of becoming a burgess. I am glad to be able to 
chronicle one striking exception, even though it interferes with 
the universality of my thesis. At Athens, one of whose glories 
it is to have taught the other communities the recognition of sup- 
pliant rights, the slave might, at one time, claim the protection of 
the law against excessive abuse at the hands of his master. This 
was a remarkable exception to the prevalent Greek tendency. 
But at Rome, from the earliest days, the tendency was otherwise 
than in Greece. Roman law, like Roman character, shows at 
many points a curious inconsistency of verbal and formal hardness 
and conservatism along with practical and sympathetic breadth 
and appreciation. The Romans held theoretically to a stiff, not 
to say rigid, ideal of the dominica potestas, as they did of the 
patria potestas; but in practice, and in legislation, both patria 
and dominica potestas fell far short of the attributes of true 
ownership. The tendency was to look upon the slave as a man, 
and a possible fellow-citizen. How early legislation began to 
throw around the slave the mantle of her protection we cannot 
tell; for the familiar enactments of the late republic and early 
empire appear to sanction and repeat some principles already 
recognized. I need not remind you of their generous details, nor 
need I do more than remind you that, so far as political rights 
were concerned, from the earliest times a manumitted slave of a 
Roman citizen became the political equal of his master, a state of 
things abhorrent to the “classical” ideal of Greece. Of the wis- 
dom of this immediate and full enfranchisement I shall not argue. 
If it were unwise, it is even the more to the advantage of my 
thesis, as showing the modern rather than the “classical” feeling 
of principle on the part of the Roman community. As a matter 
of fact, there were evils, grave evils, consequent upon it. The 
difficulties involved appear to resemble closely those precipitated 
upon our own southern states by the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. In the late years of Augustus, and the earlier part 
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of the principate of Tiberius (by the Leges Iulia and Iunia- 
Norbana), an attempt at certain limitations was made; but popular 
sentiment was evidently too strong for reactionary legislation, and 
the new acts quickly fell into abeyance. Nor, in the interests of 
true liberty, need we mourn, as some of our parrot-like historians 
have been prone to do, that in the late Republic, and under the 
Empire, freedmen proved their ability to stand beside, and even 
above, their former masters in all the vocations of life. 

I am far from claiming that this lack of sectional and local 
jealousy, this ready welcome of new ideas, of foreign elements of 
culture, of unlimited immigration and amalgamation, with all the 
change of social conditions that they brought in their train, was 
an ideal system of life and thought for the moral growth of the 
great Roman city and Romanempire. That is a subject that has 
interested, and may well interest, the student of political and social 
science; it may well interest us, who may recognize the ancient 
prototype of conditions that confront us also, and us, perhaps, 
more than any other nation since those ancient times. But the 
discussion of it is apart from my present purpose, which is to point 
out merely what a wide difference there is between the social 
exclusiveness of the “classical” ideal, and this enormous inclusive- 
ness of Rome, and how closely the latter resembles our own 
modern spirit. 

Let me carry the discussion just one step further on, that I 
may speak of the attitude of Rome regarding religion; and on 
this point I will try to be brief. 

The self-centered character of the truly ‘‘classical”” community 
leads us to expect—what history shows us to be the case—the 
predominance of local cults, with the exaltation of the private god 
above all others. Conjoined with this is the tendency to view 
unorthodoxy in worship with more or less of suspicion and dislike, 
and to condemn the innovator, not, perhaps, so much on account 
of any injury to the majesty of a slighted deity, as because of a 
perturbation of the staid habits of the community. Athens had 
her Athene, beside the glory of whose adoration the cult of other 
divinities seems to the ordinary observer a pale and adventitious 
thing. But who was the distinctive local god of Rome? Ianus? 
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Mauors? Pales? Faunus? Vortumnus? Where was his pre- 
eminent shrine? Through all the history of Rome, from her early 
days, any and all gods found a welcome within her walls, until 
the sects there worshiping in common peace and quietness were 
somewhat comparable in number and diversity to those variegated 
and wonderfully named bodies of godly folk that our own country 
shelters in her ample bosom. Rarely, indeed, was there any 
interference with religious freedom in Rome. When there was 
any public action that could in any sense be so denominated, it 
was due to some cause not connected with religious jealousy or 
exclusiveness. The rites of the Bacchanals were at one time sternly 
interdicted, but because their association was made a cover for 
murder and lust. Action was taken more than once against the 
Egyptian deities, but for similar reasons. Christians suffered at 
various times, but not truly because of their religion as such. It 
was their secrecy concerning their most sacred rites, and their 
puritanic exclusiveness, that at times roused against them popular 
ill-will, and exposed them to charges of crime and immorality in 
their private meetings. Moreover, they refused to dissolve their 
associations, and intermit their assemblies, when the civil law 
commanded the disbanding of all éracpéas as suspected centers of 
treasonable practices; and the faithful among them created a more 
grave distrust of the civic loyalty of the Christian cult by their 
stubborn refusal to purge themselves of suspicion by the simple 
act of dropping a few grains of incense on the altar-fire burning 
before the emperor’s statue. This persistency was incompre- 
hensible to the state officials on any other theory than that the 
Christians acknowledged an allegiance centered elsewhere than in 
the Roman emperor; and an imperium in imperio was dangerous 
and intolerable. Only on such accounts as these, and not because 
of any religious intolerance, such as the “classical” temper might 
engender, were the Christians subjected to persecution. The 
Romans held, it is needless to say, quite different views from ours 
on the nature of religion, and on the obligations arising under it, 
and their religious toleration was based, therefore, on other prin- 
ciples than those upon which, I judge, most of us would base our 
own; but the practice of religion was as untrammeled in Rome, 
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except for such cases as I have instanced, as it is in these United 
States. 

I have thus sketched, in rude outline, certain of the charac- 
teristic traits of that ancient civilization from which so much of 
later civilization has sprung; and I have done it with the purpose 
of pointing out what I conceived has perhaps not been sufficiently 
emphasized before, the essentially ‘“unclassical,” but essentially 
modern, aspect of these traits. I am aware that these matters 
deserve more critical handling, for which the space at my disposal 
does not suffice. One topic especially might call for separate 
treatment—the marvelous steadiness of the growth in true demo- 
cratic liberty, even when popular assemblies for legislative pur- 
poses had vanished, and the prince had become a master instead 
of a magistrate; the wonderful development of a system of civic 
order and justice at a time when the average person thinks of the 
Roman empire as crumbling into a mad chaos of political, social, 
and moral disintegration. 

I may not call the people of these United States a race, though 
I may call them that which is far more significant and noble, a 
nation. This nation can claim no organic descent from the Romans 
of that far-off day, but in a true and enduring sense we feel them 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. They live and breathe 
among us and in us, not merely because of that vast material and 
spiritual inheritance that we, in common with other countries, 
have derived from them, but by virtue of a temperamental kinship 
that stretches across these subjective bounds of space and time, 
and transcends the futile bars of race and language. Nor do I 
need to conclude my apologue with haec fabula docet, in order to 
round out the consciousness of both the inspirations and the warn- 
ings that this nation may find in the history of that ancient, but 
“unclassical,’’ people so inly akin to us. 


TRiInITy CoLLEGE, CONNECTICUT 








THE MEANING OF PARACHOREGEMA 


By Kettry Rees 


Despite the common assumption that dramatic poets at Athens 
were limited uniformly to three actors for the production of plays, 
it has been frequently observed that many of the extant dramas 
require a fourth. The Choephori demands an extra actor for the 
part of Pylades,' the Rhesus for Paris. ‘‘Extra” actors are also 
necessary for the rdles of Molossus in the Andromache and 
Eumelus in the Alcestis. In the plays of Aristophanes extra 
performers are required for Pseudartabas, Herald, and Nicarchus 
in the Acharnians, Triballus in the Birds, Lampito in the Lysi- 
strata, the two daughters of Trygaeus in the Peace, Prytanis and 
Heraldess in the Thesmophoriazusae, and for Pluto and Plathane 
in the Frogs. In addition to these, many other characters are 
found in the plays which are not specifically provided for either 
by the choregus or by the state, if we assume that the former 
furnished only the regular chorus and the latter only three actors: 
for example, the companions of Hippolytus (Hipp. 61-120), the 
chorus of boys in the Wasps (248-316), the Propompi in the 
Eumenides (1010-47), the chorus of shepherds in the Alex- 
ander of Euripides (cf. schol. Eur. Hipp. 58), and mute char- 
acters.” All these and other’ characters of a similar nature 


1The scholiast ad vs. 889 avoids the difficulty by assuming that the same actor 
played the part both of the evangelus and of Pylades: perecxedacrar 6 étdyyeNos els 
TlvAddny tva wh 5’ Aéywor. So Miller Humenides, p. 130, and Tucker Choephori, p. 5. 
But five verses (886-91) would not allow the necessary time for exit and change of 
dress. This is the prevailing view, I think, and is supported by Miiller Biihnenalt., 
p. 175; Richter Vertheil. d. Roll., pp. 39 ff.; Lachmann De mensura, pp. 21 ff.; and 
by Schneider Att. Theaterw., p. 137. O.F. Hermann De distrib., adn. 48, holds that 
such a lightning change would not be impossible, but thinks that the employment of 
an ‘“‘extra’’ would be the easier and more natural plan. 

2(1) Those who appear as body-guards or attendants, Sopypophuara; (2) ‘*mutes” 
like Hermes in the Eumenides, Bia in the Prometheus, and Pylades in several 
plays, cf. Hermann De distrib., p. 24; (3) persons that took the place, as is generally 
supposed, of regular characters when the actors of such characters were temporarily 
required for other speaking parts, e.g. Ismene in Oed. Col. 1096-1555; (4) and finally, 
crowds of people such as the suppliants in Oedipus Rex or the Areopagites in the 
Eumenides. 

80f. Miller Biihnenalt., pp. 175-80, and Haigh Attic Theatre?, pp. 264-68. 
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overstep the three-actor limit. A discrepancy, therefore, exists 
between the actual demands of the plays and the assumed limita- 
tion of actors. How is the conflict to be explained? 

When confronted by such a dilemma students of the drama 
usually take refuge in the convenient term ‘‘parachoregema,” 
which is defined by Haigh, for example, as including “all extra 
performers as distinct from actors and chorus. This word obvi- 
ously means something which is supplied by the choregus in addi- 
tion to his ordinary expenditure.”’ The fact that a Greek name 
can be applied to the phenomenon has here, as in so many other 
cases, served to shield the explanation from the close scrutiny to 
which it should have been subjected; for the word tapayopnynua 
is a late and rare term, the sphere of its application is uncertain, 
and there is no a priori reason why we should suppose, if its 
meaning were perfectly clear, that it is correctly applied to the 
provision made in the fifth century B. o. for actors beyond three, 
or for such secondary choruses or supernumeraries as the poet 
might, in writing his play, find it convenient to employ. This 
word occurs but five times: in the scholia ad Prom. 12, Eum. 573, 
Pax 114, Ran. 205, and in Pollux iv. 109; while the verb 7rapa- 
xopnyety occurs but once, in Athenaeus iv. 140e. Let us first 
examine these passages. 

1. Pol. iv. 109: éadre phy avti rerdprov troxpirod dé Twa TOV xopevTav 
cimeiv év wdy, mapacKkyvov KaXetrat TO mpaypa, ws év "Ayapeuvove Aioyvrov 
8 rérapros troxpirys te mapapOeyarro, rodro mapaxopyynua. dvoudterat, Kat 
mempaxOai pacw aitd év Méeuvove Aicxvdov.’ 

2. Schol. Prom. 12: év rapaxopyynpari aire cidwroronbeioa Bia. 

3. Schol. Hum. 573: év wapaxopyyjpyats air@ ciow of ’Apeomayirat pyda- 
pov diuareydpevor. 

4. Schol. Pax 114: 1a rowtra wapaxopyyjyata Kadovow, ola viv Ta 
madia Trout Kadovvta Tov TaTépa’ elra mpos ovdéer Ere TovTAS xpHoeETaL. 

5. Schol. Ran. 209: ratra xadeiras wapaxopyyjpata (Dind., rapa-yopy- 
para MSS), éredy ody dpOvra év to Oedrpy oi Barpaxor, odd 5 xopds, AXA’ 

1 Attic Theatre?, p. 265. 


2So the best MSS; other MSS omit after rpa@yya the phrase ds év’Aya. Alo, and 
read ’Ayauéuvon for Méuvon at the end. The reading of the inferior MSS was 
accepted by Lachmann De mensura, p. 3, who was first to recognize dittography in 
the best codices. Of. Hermann Opusc. VII, p. 346, and Fritzsche Thesmophor., p. 251. 
Schultze De chori Graecorum tragici habitu externo, p. 24, retains the reading of the 
best MSS. See Miller Biihnenalt., p. 175, n. 1, for further discussion of the passage. 
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éowSev pupotvras Tors Batpdxous: 6 St dAnOads xopds éx Trav cioeBGv vexpdv 
TUVETT NKEV. 

The first passage may be simplified to a certain extent if we 
eliminate from the discussion the references to the Agamemnon 
or Memnon of Aeschylus. The Agamemnon presents no situa- 
tion where tapacxyjvov as here described might be used. As to 
the lost Memnon, we are quite ignorant of the situation referred to. 
If, however, we accept Lachmann’s reading and omit as év ’Aya- 
péuvou, substituting "Ayauéuvon for Méuvon, we must (with C. F. 
Hermann") understand under the title Agamemnon the whole 
triology and find in the passage a reference to the situation in 
Choeph. 889, where a fourth person is actually required for the 
part of Pylades. This is a plausible conjecture, but if we adhere 
strictly to the MSS it must be affirmed that neither the Agamem- 
non nor the Memnon seems to illustrate to us the use of rapacky- 
mov or Tapaxopyynua as defined in the passage.’ We are thus 
justified in disregarding the references to these plays. The rest 
of the passage yields an intelligible meaning, To begin with the 
last clause, “if a fourth actor should speak anything (7) in sup- 
plement (apd), this was called “parachoregema,” i. e., a fourth 
speaking’ actor was designated by the word parachoregema. The 
distinction drawn by Pollux between ‘‘parascenion” and ‘“para- 
choregema” causes some difficulty. “Whenever,” he adds, “it 
was necessary for a chorus performer instead of a fourth actor to 
speak in lyric, this was called ‘parascenion,’ ‘Nebenscene.’” 
Obviously such a case could happen only in the situation where 


1 De distrib., p.39; cf. Schneider Att. Theaterw., p. 136: ‘*d. i. in den Choephoren, 
da im Agamemnon nichts dergleichen gefunden wird, und der Name Agamemnon 
bisweilen fiir die ganze Tetralogie gebraucht worden ist.” Haigh, p. 264, n. 2, holds 
that ‘‘ the reference cannot be to the speech of Pylades in the Choephori because the 
Choephori could not be called the Agamemnon.” 


2 Verrall Class. Rev. IV (1890), pp. 3 ff., has evolved an ingenious theory. On the 
strength of the Pollux passage he has added to the cast of characters in the Agamem- 
non two new roles, the Conspirator and Soldier. To the Oonspirator are assigned 
vss. 1522, 1523; to the Soldier 1650-53. These lines were originally in the text, but 
were thrown out on the ground that they made no sense in the mouths of those char- 
acters to whom they were assigned. The verses are in codex Florentinus. The part 
of the Conspirator fits Pollux’ definition of ‘‘parascenion.’’ Verrall thus brings the 
Agamemnon into accord with the statement of Pollux. 


3I.e., in dialogue, as contrasted with elweiy év yd}. 
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three speaking actors are present on the scene at once and some- 
thing is to be sung behind the scene. The extant dramas offer 
no such case so far as is discoverable now, and if there really were 
such situations, a fourth performer would be necessary, so that 
parascenion would be a special name for a parachoregema under a 
special condition. Both terms have the common characteristic of 
being used of a fourth actor; mtapacxjvov, a chorus member as a 
fourth actor sings; tapayopyynua, a fourth actor speaks. Every 
fourth performer, whether employed for lyrical parts or otherwise, 
is a parachoregema, but is a parascenion only in the one case when 
the fourth person has to sing from the back-scene.' 

Pollux thus defines in terms reasonably clear the application 
of parachoregema, restricting it to a fourth actor. Schol. Pax 
(4 above) also employs the term to designate supernumerary 
actors. But the word is given a wider application and is used 
with reference to mute characters in schol. Prom. 12 and in schol. 
Eum. 573,’ and to a supplementary chorus in schol. Ran. 209° 
(2, 3, and 5 above). 

We thus learn from Pollux and the scholiasts certain applica- 
tions of the term. The actual meaning of the word they do not 
define, nor do they state or imply that the choregus had anything 

1Jebb Oed. Col., p. 8, n.1, holds that there is no good reason or authority for 
mwapacxhwuoy being used of a supernumerary actor; for according to the passage under 
discussion the term was used when a chorus member took the place of a fourth actor. 
However, if rapaxopiyynua includes all extras (whether provided by the choregus or 
otherwise) the extra chorus member used for actor’s parts would certainly be compre- 
hended by the term, though the latter had a more specific name in parascenion. The 
explanation offered by me is essentially the same as that proposed by Richter Verteil. 
d. Rollen, pp. 20 ff., and by Beer Zahl d. Schausp., pp. 12 ff. Miller Biihnenalt., p. 179, 
finds the peculiarity of parascenion to be in this, that the term includes everything 
that takes place “in den Seitenfltigeln’’ as distinguished from what goes on in the 


orchestra or ‘‘on the stage.’’ For instance, the chorus of frogs would be a parascenion, 
in that they are not visible to the spectator. 


2 The scholiast seems to lay special emphasis on the undapyod diadeybpevor, “since 


they do not speak,”’ they (’Apeorayira:) are év mapaxopnyhuar:, Apparently he has 
in mind a period when all mutes were regarded as parachoregemata. 


3It seems unnecessary to assume that this chorus involved an extra expense to the 
choregus, since it is extremely probable that the same persons who appeared later as 
the chorus of Mystae here sang the frog chorus. Schneider, p. 137, prefers to retain 
the MS rapayopjuara and translates, ‘‘ Nebenrufe,”’ ‘‘unsichbare Stimmen.”’ Din- 
dorf’s emendation is now generally accepted. Assuming it to be correct, the conclu- 
sion, I think, is obvious that the scholiast regarded the frog chorus as constituting a 
supplementary chorus. 
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to do with the matter. The current definition of the word is 
really an interpretation of modern scholars, designed to explain 
and justify a preconceived notion that the poet could employ only 
three actors regularly. In the passages quoted there is no hint, 
except it be in the composition of the word itself, that the ancients 
looked upon the parachoregema as an extra duty which devolved 
upon the choregus. Pollux, who seems to have derived most of 
his information on scenic matters from Juba,’ is often a very 
unsafe guide for the student of the classical drama. His state- 
ments about matters theatrical are often applicable only to the 
post-classical period. So too with the scholiasts to the dramatic 
poets. Often uninformed as to the conditions of the fifth-century 
theater, they naturally are prone to interpret the classical dramas 
in terms strictly applicable only to their own day. We must, 
therefore, be on our guard against applying to the classical drama 
at Athens a late term used first and only by the scholiasts and by 
Pollux. 

To summarize the preceding discussion: According to the 
definition of Pollux and schol. Pax 114 ‘“parachoregema” means 
a fourth actor; according to scholl. Prom. 12 and Eum. 573, 
mute characters may be designated by the same term, and by a 
further extension (schol. Ran. 209) supplementary choruses are 
included. The meaning of the word is nowhere defined; only its 
application is known. The word itself seems to be of late origin 
and may have been used with reference to stage conditions in the 
post-classical period. 

What then is the meaning of rapayopyynua? A correct inter- 
pretation of the simple word xop/ynya will enable us to give a 
plausible answer to this question. It should first be observed 
that yopyynua was never used in classical Greek nor is it ever 
found as a synonym of yopny/a in its technical sense of “office of 
choregus,” though etymologically it might have been so used. 
xopyynua is a word of late development indicating the concrete 
thing resulting from the action of yopnyeiv in its derived meaning. 
Let us then trace briefly the development in meaning of yopnyeiv 
(xopnyia), starting with the classical period. 


1Rohde De Pollucis fontibus, pp. 36 ff. 
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In the classical period yopny/a meant ‘the office of the chore- 
gus,” “the expense of the office;” yopnyeiv, ‘to be leader of the 
chorus,” ‘“‘to defray the expense of the chorus.” In the Orators 
there is a tendency to employ the words in a metaphorical sense 
as early as Antiphon.’ In two passages in Demosthenes the 
original force of the words is no longer felt: xi. 6 (in Epist. 
Phil.): Baothéa rav Tepoav ypnuata yopnyeiv tiv mpotpéyovrat, 
and in a law quoted xviii. 106: azo eixoo. nai mévte érav eis 
Tertapdxovta, én icov TH xopnyla xpwpévors. In Aristotle yopn- 
yetv means “to furnish” or “to supply” in several passages: 
Eth. Nic. 1101a@ 15 (i. 10. 15): «at tots eros ayabois ixavas 
kexopnynuevov; ibid., 1179a 11 (x. 8. 11), and 1099a 34 
(i. 9. 15). yopnyfa=‘that which is provided,” “means,” 
“resources ;’’ in a wider sense “anything which the state requires 
to be furnished:’”? Pol. 1332a 1 (iv [vii]. 13. 2): Setrar yap wat 
xKopnylas Tivos To Civ Karas; see also Pol. 1325 b 37 (iv [vii]. 4. 
4.1) and Eth. Nic. 1178 a 2 (x. 8. 4). In Pol. 138264 6 the 
population is regarded as an important part of the state’s assets 
{rodtixis xopnyias). In late Greek these words mean regularly 
“to furnish” and ‘‘that which is furnished or supplied.” Since 
the fact is familiar to all, a few examples will suffice: Plut. Moral. 
956 d: % amo Tod trupos | opéreva | Yopnyias. deirar Kai VAs ; Polyb. 
iii, 68. 8: 7d Trav Kerrey Anos . . . . Sayira@s péev éyopnye 7d 
otpardredov Tois émitndios; Diod. xx. 37. 2: yopnyncew cirov cal 
xpnuata; schol. Nub. 807: avti rod éroupds éore pra Bovs cor yopnyeiv 
ods dv Oerys; schol. Ach. 348: épos yopnylav éyov roddav Evrv; 
Dittenberger Syl.’, 552. 72° (latter half of the second century, 
B. 0.): Xopnyhaat TO ywvdpevov Samrdvnya. 

From these examples it becomes clear that yopnyeiv meant in 
late writers, when the choregic system no longer existed, regularly 
“to supply or furnish;”’ that the derived meaning, though common 
enough in the fourth century, probably then was felt to be a figura- 
tive use of the word. opyynua came in when the figurative mean- 
ing was practically the only one, except in antiquarian references to 


1Antiphon Chor. 13; Aeschines Ctesiph. 240: kat rats jdovais ceavrod xopnyeis. 
2See note in Susemehl-Hicks Politics, 1225 a 14, and 1331 b 41. 
3 See also Syl. 418. 77, where the word has the same meaning.” 
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the ancient custom. This is confirmed by the fact noted above that 
xopyynua does not occur in Greek literature in the technical sense 
of “choregia.’’ The first and only appearance of the simple uncom- 
pounded form of the word, so far as I have been able to discover, 
is in Plut. Otho 9.1 Here yopyynua, “the thing provided,” be- 
comes “the means for providing something.” ésvyopyynua’ occurs 
but once, in Athenaeus iv. 140c: adr’ émdixra peév réyerar TadTa, 
évta olov ériyopnynuata Tov TeTaypevou Tois Pidirais dikdou, i.e., that 
is called é-aixdov which is, as it were, “an additional supply” (cf. 
Liddell and Scott). Thus yopyynua in the form émyophynua 
and the simple word in Plutarch means merely “the thing fur- 
nished or supplied.”* Formed from yopnyeiv at a late period, it 
could not have had any other meaning. yopny/a had already been 
instituted for the technical sense and continued to be so used 
wherever the ancient custom was referred to, and was never con- 
fused even in antiquarian notices with yopyynua, which was always 
restricted to a non-technical sense. Even assuming that yopyynua 
came in earlier than our evidence would indicate, it is highly 
improbable that the two words were ever used currently side by 
side to designate the choregic system, since the distinction was 
felt so strongly at a late period. mapayopyynywa would signify 
accordingly ‘‘that which is furnished in supplement,” an extra or 
additional furnishing.” 

The verb tapayopnyeiv* bears out the correctness of this inter- 
pretation. apd signifying “additional” or “extra” is not uncom- 


14 OdriANlw Aatwapylas kal olvoprvylas # rpupi7js kal dxodaclas”"OOwn Thy iyyeuovlay 
xophynua mopbeuevous. 

2Other compound forms do not occur, excepting those cases with mapa- already 
mentioned. 

8 According to Stratton University of Chicago Studies, II, pp. 115-243, nouns ending 
in -va or -aua derived from verbs commonly denote the result of the action of those 
verbs. Thus xopyyeiv “to furnish,”’ xop7ynua, the concrete result, ‘the thing furnished.” 

4Athen. iv. 140e; #v els rd rGv dvdpdv pidlria Koulfover, cxevororetrac ex Tivwy Egwv 
opiopévwv, rapaxopnyoorros abra rots pidlrats évds TSv edrropobyrwy, éo8’ bre 5é kal whecdvwv. 
According to Sophocles’ Lexicon rapaxopryeiv means in this passage, ‘‘to furnish over 
and above,” ‘to furnish in addition.” Such must be the sense of rapd here, though 
the whole word in the sense of rapéyew would give an intelligible meaning. The pas- 
sage would mean then: ‘the men had flesh of certain animals in addition to a fare 
such as was given to the boys at the Phiditia.”” Jebb Oed. Col., p. 8, n. 1 says: ‘‘wrapa- 
xoptynua (from the verb rapaxopryeiv) meant simply something furnished in supple- 
ment to the ordinary duties of the choragus,” correctly interpreting the force of the 
preposition at least. 
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mon, as the following examples will show: Aristoph. Eccles. 226, 
mapovrwvodr, ‘to buy a dainty in addition to a regular fare”’ ( Aesch. 
Aga. 1447, mapowernya, “a dainty”); Vesp. 1228; waparone 
Bowpevos, “you will perish incidentally, etc;’ also 481 trapep- 
Baxeiv “to throw in, slip in parenthetically;”' Aristotle De part. 
anim. 662.a 9 (8. 1. 7); avayxaiov rapeacdéxyerBar To irypov apa 
ty tpopy; Lucian De hist. scr. 9: 4 toropia, ef pév AAXwS TO TepTrvoy 
mapeutropevoaito, i. e., “if history should give delight besides 
instruction” (ypyomov); Ety. Mag. 172. 3 mapayupa “an addi- 
tional pouring in;’’ Bekker’s Anecdota 59. 31, mapacddiopa “an 
additional invention; Hesychius s. e/\vov, rapadepva “that which a 
bride brings over and above her contracted dowry.” mdpepyov, 
mapevOnkn, and tapeurdpevwa (quoted by C. F. Hermann De 
distrib,, adn. 52 after Wyttenbach ad Plut. Moral. 151e) reveal 
the same force of the preposition.’ 

The usual interpretation is untenable because certain functions 
are involved which either do nct belong to the choregus, or which 
constitute a regular part of the “choregia.” But first let us state 
briefly the current theory. Assuming that yopyy/a includes the 
ordinary and legal duties of the choregus, such as providing the 
chorus, mutes,’ victims for sacrifice,‘ tapayopyynua “that which 
is furnished in supplement by the choregus” would embrace all 
those provisions made by the choregus over and above his pre- 
scribed duties, ‘“‘alles was tiber die gewohnliche gesetzliche Leist- 
ungen des Choregen hinausgeht, also jede aussergewohnliche 
Leistung des Choregen.”*® Thus a fourth actor would be a “‘para- 


1So0 Theophrastus Char. vii (of the loquacious man) xal xara rOv rrNOdv Ye dua 
Sinyovuevos karnyoplay mapeuBareiv ** throw in some abuse of the masses too in the course 
of his narrative’ (Jebb). mapeufody was a * parenthesis” (Walz Rhet. viii. 483, 576). 
See Starkie’s Wasps ad vs. 481. 

2 Other examples of this use of rapd are found in Soph. Trach. 537, Aristoph. Ran. 
1116; Poll. iv. 109 rapagpOéyiaro “to speak in supplement;’’ Plut. Agis 16; Collitz 
Sammlung d. griech. Dialect. Inschr. 4254; Bréal Aegypt. Urkunden aus den Konig. 
Mus. zu Berlin 246. 10 and 340, 24. 

8Plut. Phoc. 19: 6 wév rpaywods elorévar uéAwv Bacirldos mpdowmor, Are kal Kexooun- 
pévas moddds roduredds dradods Tov xopnyév, x. 7. X. But see below, p. 395. 

4Aristoph. Pax 140: xotrw 1d rpbBaror rg xophyy ogtera, For a detailed discus- 
sion of the duties of the choregus see Miller, pp. 177, 330-34, and Haigh, pp. 86, 87. 

5 Beer Zahl d. Schausp., p.12. The same interpretation is offered by Sommerbrodt 
Scaenica, p. 172; O. Miller Rhein. Mus. V (1837), p. 342; C. F. Hermann De distrib., 
p. 39; Richter Vertheil. d. Rollen, p. 18; Schneider Att. Theaterw., p. 136; Miller 
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choregema,” an extra provision of the choregus. Mautes also, 
according to the application of the term scholl. Prom. 12 and Eum. 
573, and side-choruses schol. Ran. 209, would be “parachorege- 
mata’’ in that they overstep the ordinary and legal duty of the 
choregus. Are these applications of the word consistent with our 
knowledge, drawn from other sources, of what constitutes the legal 
and regular duty of the choregus? 

Unfortunately our evidence on the responsibility of the chore- 
gus in matters of detail is fragmentary and not absolutely con- 
clusive. It is certain, however, that the choregus had to provide 
and maintain the chorus at his own expense. It is but reasonable 
to suppose that he was also legally bound to provide everything 
in the nature of a chorus or side-chorus.' No extra duty of the 
choregus prescribed by law could be properly called a parachore- 
gema which, assuming it existed in the classical period, could 
have been applied only to a voluntary duty, since ‘‘choregia”’ 
included all of his legal duties. It seems to me improbable that 
the provision of any extra necessary for the presentation of a play 
should have been left to the will or generosity of a choregus.” 

It is implied in the passage of Plutarch quoted’ above that the 
choregus was responsible for the provision of mutes. How far we 
are justified in accepting his anecdote as evidence for the Athenian 
practice of the fourth century it is difficult to say, for Plutarch 
cares little for historical accuracy in matters of antiquity when 
telling a story.‘ However, if the choregus did furnish the mutes, 


Biihnenalt., p. 179. Weismann Scenische Anweisungen (Prog. Bamberg, 1895), p. 32, 
has a different explanation of ‘‘ parachoregema’’ which is substantially as follows: 
When the poet presented his play to the archon he had to specify what extra services 
of the choregus the play required, if the usual three actors were insufficient. The spe- 
cification of such a demand would naturally be indicated best in the text at the point 
where the extra person was needed. The later grammarians were the first to designate 
these notices preyiously placed on the margin of the text by earlier grammarians as 
‘* parachoregemata,” thinking more of the position where they found the notices (apd 
‘on the side”’) than with any intention of implying that they were extras furnished by 
the choregus. Weismann’s theory is not received favorably by Holzinger, Bursian’s 
Jahresb. CXVI (1903), pp. 276, 277. 

1So Béckh Staatshaushalt I’, pp. 601 ff. 

2Cf. Miller Biihnenalt., p.177: **So waren diese fir derartige ausserordentliche 
Erfordnisse lediglich auf die Gite der Choregen angewiesen.”’ 

3Phoce. 19, quoted p. 394, n. 3. 


4Flickinger Plutarch as a Source of Information on the Greek Theater, Ohicago, 


4 
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I cannot but think that he was compelled to do so by the archon. 
In no sense of the word can they be said to constitute an irregular, 
occasional duty (‘“‘aussergewohnliche Leistung”). They are essen- 
tial to a full and complete production of almost every extant tragedy 
or comedy,’ and this very fact would remove them from the cate- 
gory of “extras.” Is it reasonable to suppose, considering the 
important role that mutes take in the presentation of the dramas, 
that their provision was left wholly undetermined? Would not 
the fact that all the plays require such persons for one purpose 
or another make it imperative that someone should be legally 
forced to provide them? Maller (Bihnenalt., p. 179) correctly 
observes that mutes do not belong ‘zu den Parachoregemen, son- 
dern zu den ordentlichen Leistungen der Choregen,” but fails 
apparently to see that this is inconsistent with the scholiasts’ 
application of the word to Bia in the Prometheus and to the Areo- 
pagites in the Humenides. The conclusion seems obvious that 


“parachoregema” had no application to mutes in dramatic pro- - 


ductions of the classical period at Athens, when mute characters 
formed just as much a regular duty of the choregus as the fur- 
nishing of the chorus, but that at a later period, under a different 
system and under different conditions, to which the scholiasts 
evidently refer, a mute was regularly a ‘“‘parachoregema,” an extra. 

What about the provision of “extra” actors? I might add at 
this point that I have endeavored to prove in a study which is 
soon to appear’ that the so-called rule of three actors had no exist- 
ence in the classical period, but rests upon a misinterpretation of 
the lexicographers and of Aristotle, and upon a false deduction 
from the terminology of the period of the guilds; that there was 
never a fixed limit to the number of actors that might be assigned 
to the poets, but that it was rather the policy of the state to pro- 
vide all the actors necessary for a creditable presentation of plays. 


1Koob De mutis quae vocantur personis in Graecorum tragoediis, Halle, 1882, In 
Sophocles and Euripides mutes average one or two to each play. In Aristophanes it 
is impossible to say just how many supernumeraries there are. Such plays as Thesmo- 
phoriazusae, Lysistrata, and Acharnians probably required dozens. Cf. White ‘The 
‘Stage’ in Aristophanes,’’ Harvard Studies II (1891), pp. 188-92. 


2 The Rule of Three Actors in the Classical Greek Drama, University of Chicago 
Press, 1907. 
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Assuming that this conclusion will be found to be essentially 
correct, it follows of course that the state’ furnished freely a 
fourth, fifth, or sixth actor, or such other persons as were needed. 
This would have been more natural and a far simpler method 
than that of the current theory, that the state furnished some of 
the actors while the choregus furnished others. Either the state 
furnished all the actors, or the choregus furnished all. 

Assuming for the moment that there was a division of responsi- 
bility in the matter of actors, that the state furnished only the 
three and the choregus the rest, I find it difficult to see just why 
the choregus should voluntarily take a special interest in actors. 
His duty was primarily with the chorus, for which he not seldom 
made liberal provision. Liberality in this case occasions no sur- 
prise when we remember the rivalry between competing choregi and 
the special distinction that attended a successful choregus. Many 
instances are recorded where choregi lavished money upon their 
choruses through eagerness for victory.’ No such motive or 
incentive existed with reference to “extra” actors. Choregi as a 
rule could not be relied upon to furnish more of them than the 
law required. Some were parsimonious and shirked even their 
prescribed function, as may be inferred from the fact that the 
archon was empowered to compel them to perform their legal 


1T follow the opinion of the majority that the state, not the choregus, furnished 
and paid theactors. The fact that the state assigned actors direct to the poet, not to the 
choregus, is thought to imply that actors were paid from the state treasury. Cf. Miil- 
ler Biihnenalt., p. 336: ‘*mit der Ausstattung der Schauspieler dagegen scheint der 
Chorege nichts zu thun gehabt zu haben.”” So Wilamowitz Hermes XXI (1886), p. 613. 
Wolf Proleg. ad Dem. Lept., p. 91, favors the other view: nihil enim dubitandum, quin 
ejusdem, qui choris scaenicis sumptum suggeret commissio totius esset. One of the 
strongest reasons, as it seems to me, for the view that the state paid the actors is that 
the treasury was full of money to be devoted to the festivals, while the expense of the 
choregus for the equipment of the chorus alone was very great and it is hardly to be 
expected that he should be forced to bear the extra expense. Cf. Béckh op. cit. 1%, 
pp. 600 ff. For the production of old plays the state seems to have defrayed the 
expenses, not the choregus. Cf. JG. II. 971g, new frag. 339 8. o. (City festival): radatov 
Spdua mpGrov mwapedldatay of kwuwdol. The plural shows that some other provision 
than the appointment of the usual choregi was made for old plays. See also IG. 
II. 971d, Wilhelm Dram. Urk., pp. 23, 27. 


2Antiphanes (Athen. 103e) speaks of a choregus ruining himself by dressing 
his chorus in gold. Dem. Meid. 61, choregi spent all their money on such competi- 
tions; cf. also Meid. 16. Of course dramatic choregi also would have the same 
incentive for liberality as those for dithyrambic choruses. 
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duties.’ The episode mentioned by Plutarch’ (Phoc. 19) shows 
that the attitude of some choregi was to do as little as possible. 
The inclination on the part of a few choregi to be remiss would 
make it both advisable and necessary that the duties of the cho- 
regus should be specified in minute detail by law, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, by the archon in charge. Otherwise misunder- 
standings would be sure to arise. Suppose the choregus for a 
play similar to the Acharnians, which requires at least three 
extra performers, should refuse to defray the expense of providing 
these extras, who could force him to do so, to whom would he be 
responsible, since the provision of extras was outside the sphere 
of his regular and legal responsibility? The probabilities are: 
(1) that all actors were furnished by the state; (2) that, in case 
‘“‘extra” actors were provided by the choregus, it would have been 
prescribed by law, i. e., would be included under the term 
“choregia.” 

In view of the different applications of ‘‘parachoregema,”’ 
to (1) extra actors, (2) mutes, (3) side-choruses, the word could 
not have meant in the classical period an extra provision of the 
choregus in excess of his legal duty.’ The results of our investi- 
gation up to this point have shown us: (1) that wapayopyynua 

1 Xen. Hiero ix. 4. On the choregia in general see Reisch’s valuable article in the 
Pauly-Wissowa Encyclopédie. 

2 Whether the story is historically correct or not does not matter, as far as the 
attitude (not the duties) of the choregus is concerned. The very mention of the 
affair indicates that such a case was likely to arise. Cf. Plut. Dem. 29: éddxe: yap 


dvraywrltecOar re ‘Apxla tpayydlav vroxpivduevos, ednuepOv 5é kal xaréxwv 7d Oedrpov 
éviela wapackevys kal xopnylas xpareioba. 

3’The current interpretation involves another difficulty. The question arises: By 
what persons were the so-called parachoregemata-roles played? Lachmann De men- 
sura held that such parts were carried by members of the acting chorus, but this view 
was held up to ridicule by Richter op. cit., pp. 20 ff., who would assign them to bona- 
fide professional actors provided by the choregus. K. O. Miller Litt. Geschich. II, 
pp. 146 ff., followed by OC. F. Hermann Berliner Jahrbiicher (1843), Nos. 49-55 was of the 
opinion that these parts were taken by iiberzdhlige choreuten which were left after the 
twelve or fifteen had been taken from the fifty, the regular number supposed to be in 
the hire of each choregus. On this assumption Hermann denied the application of 
‘*parachoregema”’ to tragedy on the ground that persons furnished from extra chorus 
members already at the disposal of the choregus could not have been an extra expense. 
Beer op. cit., p. 15, discards the view that they came from Ueberschiisse as proposed by 
Miller and Hermann; for no one holds that a comic chorus ever exceeded twenty-four, 
the regular acting chorus, and yet in comedy ‘“‘ parachoregemata”’ are far more numer- 
ous than in tragedy. Beer finds Lachmann’s theory also untenable, for it takes the 
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‘was never used so far as is discoverable in a technical sense with 
reference either to the choregus or to his office. The truth of this 
is confirmed by the fact that apayoprynua is applied by the scho- 
liasts to certain functions which in the classical period belonged 
to the regular prescribed duties of the choregus (‘‘choregia”’) ; 
(2) that wapayopyynua is a word of late origin, derived from 
xopnyetv in its non-technical derived meaning of “to furnish or 
supply,” and was thus applicable to stage conditions in the post- 
classical period. 

If we have arrived at the true meaning of the word and have 
rightly determined the period of its origin and use, we must next 
consider in what way it came to be applied to the production of 
plays as indicated by Pollux and the scholiasts. 

The number of actors that constituted a regular dramatic com- 
pany in the period of the texyvirac was three. These guilds 
(ovvodor tav rept tov Ardvucov texutav), composed of musical 
performers as well as actors, were established in many cities in all 
parts of the Greek world. The most important guild on the main- 
land of Greece possessed headquarters at Athens (JG. II 551. 26: 
tois év "A@nvois texvitas), while outside of Greece proper the 
most significant was probably located at Teos in Asia Minor 
(CIG. 3067: tov xowov trav rept tov Aidvucov ér’ "lwvias wai “EXX- 
ordvrov), The different guilds of technitae had practically com- 
plete control of all dramatic exhibitions throughout the Greek- 
speaking world during the period when their order was recognized 
and sanctioned by the states. Thus it devolved upon them to fur- 
nish the performers for festivals, cities, and private celebrations 
that required dramatic or musical exhibitions. The Soteric games 
at Delphi, as well as the Delian contests, were supplied by the Athe- 
extra actor from the acting chorus; but he thinks that the choregus always had in his 
employment a few extra chorus performers capable of acting. This does not over- 
come Hermann’s objection that all persons already at the choregus’ disposal involve 
no extra expense, and therefore could not be called ‘*parachoregemata.’’ Beer’s 
assignment of actor's parts to chorus members is remarkable in view of the contention 
of Bergk and others that poets were allowed only three actors owing to the lack of 
competent actors for m'nor réles. Besides the Pollux passage seems to imply that a 
choreutes was used for a fourth actor only when there were lyrical parts. It seems 
probable then that the choregus had to hire extra actors of professional standing, and 


the very fact that professionals were used indicates that the state supplied them, if 
the state provided actors at all. 
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nian guild, as the names of performers contained in the records 
of these contests show.’ The same guild no doubt sent troupes 
to all parts of Greece to fulfil contracts, and the synod of Teos 
sent out companies to the remotest cities of Asia Minor and to 
Greece. Owing to the commercial and economic basis upon 
which the guilds were managed, as well as the matter of conven- 
ience, there grew up the custom of restricting the number of actors 
in a traveling company to three, the fewest possible number with 
which a play might be produced. It is to be regretted that the 
documents which might have contained the contracts made by the 
guilds with the festivals or cities for dramatic exhibitions are not 
preserved. However, it is but reasonable to suppose that when a 
guild entered into negotiation with the manager of a festival for 
dramatic contests, everything, especially “extras,” were specified 
in the contract. To use a hypothetical case, the synod at Athens 
agrees to furnish (xopnyeiv) the people of Megalopolis with the 
usual troupe of three actors, a flute player (avAnT7s), and possibly 
a chorus for a certain specified sum, but if the people desire a 
fourth actor (as would be necessary for the Oedipus Coloneus) , 
or a certain number of mutes (as for the Orestes), or a supple- 
mentary chorus, the guild will supply these extras (apayopnyeiv) 
for a certain additional sum. mapayopyynua was thus “an addi- 
tional supplying,” “an extra expense,” and was applied to “extra” 
actors, supplementary choruses, and to all extras that.might be 
desired in addition to the regular traveling troupe. 


ADELPHI COLLEGE, BROOKLYN 


1Capps Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. XXXI (1900), p. 119. 




















NOTES ON GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


By Witu1am Scorr Frerauson 


I, ABRIARATHES V AND QUEEN NYSA 


Ariarathes V came to the throne of Cappadocia in 163 B. c.,’ 
but in 160 he was still unmarried; for in this year he refused the 
offer of Demetrios I of Syria to give him his sister.’ In the 
troublous times which followed—in 159/8 when he was driven 
from his kingdom by Orophernes—he can hardly have celebrated 
his marriage. In 157, when through Rome’s intervention he 
received back half of his realm, or after 156, when he reconquered 
the whole of it, he was in a position to choose a queen. He died 
in 130; hence Ditt. OGIS. 352, a resolution of the Dionysiac 
artists in Athens in favor of King Ariarathes and Queen Nysa, can 
be dated between 157 and 130. Since it requires the proclama- 
tion of the honors conferred upon the two rulers to be made at 
the Dionysia, Panathenaia, and Eleusinia, but not at the Ptolemaia, 
it is probable that it should be dated after the accession of 
Ptolemy Euergetes II to the throne of Egypt in 146. With this 
dating accords a prosopographical fact. Menelaos, a tragic poet, 
who was one of the ambassadors of the Dionysiac club to Ariara- 
thes V, appears as a Pythaic theoros in a document of the year 
128/7.‘ His son, Aristion, figures very prominently in the Pythais 
of 97/6. The earliest mention of Queen Nysa thus belongs after 
146 B. ©. 

Nysa may have been a very good wife, and have given her 
husband no reason to regret his refusal of a Syrian princess. She 
bore him six children or more, at any rate. After his death, how- 
ever, she proved to be a most inhuman mother. Justin xxxvii. 


1, 2 ff. says: 


1Niese Gesch. d. griech. u. maked. Staaten III, pp. 248 ff. 

2 Justin xxxv. 2; Diodoros xxxi. 28. 

3See an article entitled ‘* The Ptolemaia in Athens” in Klio for 1907/8. 

4Colin Culte d’ Apollon pythien & Athénes, p. 113. 5Ibid., p. 118. 
[CLAssIcaL PutLoLoey II, October, 1907] 401 
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post haec regibus, qui adversus Aristonicum auxilia tulerant 
praemia persoluta: Mithridati Pontico Phrygia maior, filiis Ariarathis, 
regis Cappadociae, qui eodem bello occiderat, Lycaonia et Cilicia datae. 
fideliorque populus Romanus in socii filios quam mater in liberos fuit; 
quippe hinc parvulis auctum regnum inde vita adempta. namque Laodice 
(sic) ex numero sex filiorum quos virilis sexus ex Ariarathe rege susceperat, 
timens, ne non diutinam regni administrationem adultis quibusdam 
potiretur, quinque parricidali veneno necavit; unum parvulum sceleri 
matris cognatorum custodia eripuit qui post necem Laodices (sic) (nam 
propter crudelitatem eam populus extinxerat) solus regno potitus est. 


Justice to humankind forbids us to accept this story if we can 
possibly reject it, and we cannot forbear to remark that if the 
children had been carried off by a contagious disease rumor would 
have credited an ambitious and unpopular mother with their mur- 
der just the same. However that may be, it is clear that the 
oldest son cannot have been more than twenty years of age in 130; 
hence the marriage of Ariarathes V probably took place at about 
150. He was at that time a man of nearly fifty. That was late 
for a king’s marriage, but his older contemporary Pharnakes of 
Pontus was equally dilatory. It was not till 172 B.c., two or three 
years before his death, that he appears with a queen.’ Her name 
was also Nysa, and she was the granddaughter of Antiochos the 
Great, the niece of Epiphanes, and the aunt of Demetrios I. From 
this marriage sprang a son, afterward Mithradates Euergetes,’ the 
father of Mithradates the Great. Did it have issue in a daughter 
also, Nysa, the queen of Ariarathes V? Nothing disproves it, 
and a babe born in 170/69 would probably have been called Nysa, 
and must have been of about the same age as the Nysa whom 
Ariarathes V wed in c¢. 152. 

The name’ henceforth persisted in Cappadocia; for the younger 
Nysa’s granddaughter, the daughter of Ariarathes VI, who 
became the wife of Nikomedes IV (94?-74 B.c.) of Bithynia, 
was also named Nysa. The mother of this Nikomedes was like- 
wise called Nysa, so that the name got into Bithynia, or was native 
there, before the marriage of Nikomedes IV. Perhaps one of the 

1Ditt. OGIS. 71. 


2Salomon Reinach BCH. XXX, pp. 46 ff. 
8Theodore Reinach Mithridate Eupator, s. v. ** Nysa’’ in index. 
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sisters of Ariarathes VI—for the unnatural mother is said to have 
put to death only her five eldest sons—married Nikomedes III. 
The name also persisted in Pontus; for it belonged to the elder 
Nysa’s granddaughter, the sister of Mithradates the Great, and 
was given by this latter prince to one of his own children. It has 
been conjectured by Darrbach’ that the name was brought into 
the Asia Minor dynasties by the Syrian wife of Pharnakes. 

Now, an Ariarathes appears in Athens, as third mint official, 
upon a series of coins which is dated shortly after 146, but which 
may easily belong to c. 130 B.c. This person Kirchner’ holds to 
be the son of Ariarathes V and Nysa, the subsequent Ariarathes 
VI. So, too, in a recently discovered Delian inscription an 
Ariarathes is designated émripednths éuropiov. This Ariarathes 
Dirrbach* holds to be either the fifth or sixth of that name in 
Cappadocia. 

A daughter of Ariarathes VI, the above-mentioned Nysa, was 
married and the mother of a son at the time of her execution 
before 91 B. c.;* her brother commanded an army in 100/99;° their 
father died in 111 at the latest." Hence the marriage of Ariara- 
thes VI cannot have taken place later than 114 B.c., and since 
only two children are known to have been born of it, it probably 
was consummated near 116 8. c. . Ariarathes VI may thus have 
been quite a child in 130 B. c, 

The epimeletes of the Delian emporion can hardly have been 
Ariarathes V; for the residence of this prince in Athens doubtless 
belongs to 178 B. oc.’ It is improbable that he was elected to such 
an office in his absence. Certainly, the Ariarathes who was 
epimeletes was a prince—otherwise his father’s name must have 
been given—but not a king, since the regal title is absent. 
Athens got Delos at the beginning of 166 B. c.; she can have had 
epimeletai there prior to the accession of Ariarathes V to the 


throne of Cappadocia only in the years 166, 165, and 164. We 
1BCH. 1905, p.191. 


2Zeitschr. f. Numis. XXI (1898), pp. 84 ff., 92f. 8 BCH. XXIX, p. 227. 
4Ed. Meyer “ Bithynia’’ in P.-W. III, p. 521. 
5Reinach Mithridate, p. 50, n. 2. 6 Ibid., p. 90, n. 3. 


7See an article on ‘*The Dating of Certain Panathenaic Inscriptions” in Klio for 
1907/8. 
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do not know that epimeletai of the emporion existed at this time: 
moreover, Ariarathes was unquestionably in his own country 
during these years.’ 

On the other hand, Ariarathes was probably epimeletes of the 
emporion before the committee of three, which at first had charge 
of the business affairs of Delos, had been replaced by a single 
officer. In 133/32 B. co.’ the board still existed; in 124/23,’ as in 
100/99,‘ there was but one epimeletes, and his office was quite 
important. He enjoyed along with the priest of Apollo and the 
governor-general of the island the distinction of receiving honors 
from the general assemblage of the Delians.’ In 100/99 Aristion 
of Oion, who in 95/94 became governor-general,’ was superintend- 
ent of the emporion, and as such paid 200 drachmae to the Pythian 
Apollo, the maximum amount levied on a magistrate or priest in 
that year. Only the hoplite-general and the governor-general of 
Delos paid as much. Since there was a fundamental reconstruc- 
tion of Delos in 131/30 B.c.,‘ it is probable that at this time 
the college of the epimeletai was replaced by a single magistrate. 
Ariarathes, assuming him to be the son of Ariarathes V, was a boy 
of about 18 in 132, an ephebe in all likelihood; hence too imma- 
ture for the epimeleia of the emporion such as existed after 131/30. 
He might have been the colleague of two capable men, but not the 
sole official responsible for the harbor, docks, and import and export 
trade of Delos. He would have had to spend too much of his 
time on the island for that. On the other hand, Ariarathes V can 
hardly have had a son 18 years old before 135, yet the Ariarathes, 
who was a mint officer and epimeletes, was certainly old enough for 
Athenian citizenship. The regency in 130 B. c. ff. is inexplicable, 
however, if a son of Ariarathes V was at that time a fully matured 
young man. Besides, if Nysa was the daughter of Pharnakes, she 
can hardly have been a mother before 154. The conditions are 
best fulfilled when we place the epimeleia of Ariarathes in 132/31; 
his birth in c. 151, and the marriage of Ariarathes V and Nysa in 

1His father wished to abdicate in his favor; see the article on Ariarathes V in 
Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopddie, 

2 BCH. XVI, p. 375. 8 Ibid., p. 152. 41G. II, 985. 

5 Klio VII, p. 236. 6 Ibid., p. 218, n. 1. 7 Ibid., pp. 235 ff. 
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c. 152. The youngest of the six sons, born, we may assume, 
in c. 138, escaped his mother’s machinations (or the pest), and, 
after succeeding to the throne as Ariarathes VI, married at the 
age of c. 22 inc. 1168.0. The epimeletes of the emporion, being 
the oldest son and heir-apparent, spent his ephebate at Athens, 
like his father before him,’ and the sons of his brother’s successor 
after him,’ and perished shortly after his father’s “heroic death” in 
130 B. ©. 


II. THEOPHILOS OF PERGAMON 


The inscription JG. II 5 4516 is published by Koéhler with- 
out comment. It is placed, however, in conjunction with JG. II 
451, which belongs to the second half of the second century B. c. 
The document contained two decrees, the end of the first and the 
beginning of the second alone being extant. The secretary men- 
tioned in the second part was—-d«ou Evrupééns, from the Leontis 
tribe. Leontis had the secretaryship in 178/7 (Philon), 166/5, 
154/3, and 142/1. Before or after these years we cannot go. 

In the first decree the Athenians honored , son of 
Theophilos, of Pergamon, and gave him the prowenia; in the 
second, Theophilos of Pergamon is the subject. The two are 
doubtless father and son, otherwise their honors would not have 
been inscribed on the same stone. Theophilos is introduced as 
mpdrepdv te dvatpiBwv | rapa t@ Baowrei --| Kai év timet dv trap’ 
avT@ Kal mpoaywyel pery| adder |. 

With these two decrees we have to compare Ditt. OGIS. 334: 
6 Sjuo[s] (of Pergamon) ’AroAAwvidny Geogir[ ov] tov cdvtpodov 
tod Baorr| dws |, aperis Evexev Kal edvolas [ris] mpds te Tov Bacihéa 
kai éa[vtdév]. In his commentary Dittenberger reports that the 
writing indicates the later Pergamene period—the reigns of 
Attalos II and Attalos III. The title cvvtpodos shows that 
Theophilos was of approximately the same age as the ruling king.’ 

These are the data with which we have to work. 

Because of the lettering, as indicated by Koéhler’s location in 
the Inscriptiones Graecae—a very good criterion—we are hardly 





1See the article on ‘*The Ptolemaia in Athens” already cited, 
2Wilhelm, Berl. Phil. Woch., 1902, p. 1098. 
8Dittenberger OGIS. 247, n. 2. 
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warranted in carrying IG. II 5 451 6b as far back as 178/7. Since 
Theophilos is said to have been formerly in high favor with King 
, it is natural to think that he served a different ruler at the 
time the Athenians honored him. In 166/5 no change of mon- 
arch had taken place in Pergamon for thirty-one years. If these 
two years are rejected for the second part of IG. II 5 451 8, 
Apollonides, the son of Theophilos, must have been a contemporary 
of Attalos III, who was born in 171 8. c. Hence, too, Ditt. OGIS. 
334 belongs to the reign of Attalos III (138-133 B.o.). The 
second part of JG. II 5 451 6 will then fall in the reign of Attalos 
II, that is to say, in either 154/3 or 142/18. c., and preferably in 
the earlier year, both because of its greater proximity to the death 
of Eumenes (159), and because of the phrase év time? dv rap’ 
avT@ Kal mpoaywyei weyade, which recurs in Athenian decrees of 
188 and 168 B. c.' 

Since Apollonides was born in about 170, his father, Theophi- 
los, must have seen the day somewhere in the neighborhood of 200 
B.0. His akmé thus belongs to c. 168, that of Apollonides to c. 
135, and that of Theophilos’ father, to whom the first part of IG. 
II 5 451 b is devoted, to about 200 B.c. This portion of the 
document was doubtless inscribed in 154/3 or 142/1; but it had 
been passed by the Athenians somewhere between 229 and 200 
B.C. This we know because in it the value of the house and land 
tenable by the new prowenos was specifically mentioned—a pecul- 
iarity, as can be seen from a glance through the citations in 
Larfeld’s Handbuch II, p. 795, of the decrees of the last quarter 
of the third century B. ©. 
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17G. II 5 417 b (Symmachos 188/7 B, c.); 441 4 (Xenokles 168/7 8. c.) 

















THE JURISDICTION OF ATHENIAN ARBITRATORS 


By Rosert J. BoNNER 


The earlier writers on Greek legal antiquities insisted strongly 
upon a comparatively limited jurisdiction for the public arbitrators. 
Disregarding to some extent the scanty and often obscure notices 
of the lexicographers, they examined with great care the extant 
speeches, seizing upon every bit of evidence that seemed to sup- 
port the view that arbitration was not always compulsory in 
private suits. Soconvincing were the arguments of Hudtwalcker' 
and Meier’ that their leading opponents were won over to their 
view and thus the matter stood until Hubert and Lipsius’ insisted 
upon giving due weight to the testimony of the lexicographers and 
turned the balance in favor of compulsory arbitration for nearly 
all private suits. This view was apparently so strongly confirmed 
by Aristotle (Ath. Const. 53) that it has won universal acceptance. 
My reason for reopening a question thus satisfactorily settled is 
the conviction that the statement of Lipsius,* “dass die dffentlichen 
Diadteten fir Privatprocesse die unerlassliche erste Instanz bil- 
deten,” is too sweeping. 

Aristotle, after discussing the cases that came within the 
jurisdiction of the Eleven, the eicaywyeis and the aodéxra:, con- 
tinues with a description of the duties of the Forty mpas ods tas 
adXas Sikas Xayxavovow, This body decided all cases under ten 
drachmas; other cases were handed to the arbitrators. If there 
was an appeal from their award the case was referred back to the 
Forty and by them brought to trial. The words tas ddXas Sixas 
are taken to mean that all private suits except those previously 
mentioned came within the jurisdiction of the arbitrators;> and 


1 Ueber die offentlichen und Privatschiedsrichter in Athen, 1812. 
2 Die Privatschiedsrichter und oéffentliche Didteten Athens, 1846. 


8Lipsius, Attische Process? (1887), pp. 1009 ff.; Hubert De arbitris Atticis et 
privatis et publicis (1885), p. 38. 


4 Ber. d. stich. Gesellsch. d. Wiss, (1891), p. 58. This has been repeated in similar 
form by all subsequent writers. 


5 Lipsius op. cit., p. 57; cf. Sandys’ note on Arist. Ath. Const. 53. 1. 
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so far as the Greek is concerned this is the natural interpretation 
of the words. But the difficulty encountered in attempting to 
reconcile this interpretation with Aristotle’s subsequent statements 
is practically unsurmountable. He nowhere mentions the arbitra- 
tors apart from the Forty. These two groups of legal officers are so 
closely linked together that, as Pischinger’ rightly insists, cases 
could go to the arbitrators only through the Forty. Indeed 
Aristotle says very distinctly that the cases of resident aliens went 
from the polemarch to the arbitrators through the Forty. We 
should expect the same practice to be followed by other magi- 
strates. Lipsius’ believes that each magistrate sent his cases 
directly to the proper arbitrator without the intervention of the 
Forty. This view, however, finds no support in Aristotle. Suits 
originating with the archon or the thesmothetae would have to go 
through an intolerably cumbersome procedure. This in itself is 
enough to arouse suspicion. For example, a case is entered be- 
fore the archon; he holds an avaxpiors and sends it to the Forty. 
From them it goes to the proper arbitrator and thence, in case of 
appeal, back to the Forty or the archon. For here we find con- 
flicting statements in Aristotle. In one place we are told that 
appeals from an arbitrator’s award went to the Forty, who took 
them into court;* in another that the archon took his own cases 
into court.‘ To escape this contradiction, Pischinger resorts to 
the doubtful expedient of denying the accuracy of Aristotle. 
Relying on Harpocration he holds that all cases which came to 
the arbitrators were referred back on appeal to the magistrates 
who first received them. But the words cat onunvadpevor(se. of diat- 
tntal) mapedidocay Tois eicaywyedor THv died are too indefinite to 
support an impeachment of the testimony of Aristotle; Tots eio- 
aywyevor may refer as well to the Forty as to the original magistrates 
in the various cases.” But apart from this Harpocration is as usual 


1 De arbitris Atheniensium (1893), p. 39. 2 Attisches Recht (1905), p. 227. 

8 Ath. Const. 53. 1. ff.: kXnpodor 5¢ kal rerrapdxovra . . . . mpds ods Tas &ddas Slxas 
Aayxdvovow:.... Kal Ta wey wexpl Séxa Spaxudv adbroreneis clot xplvev, Ta 5’ brép TovTO 
7d rTlunua Trois Starrnrais mapadidbaciv, .... wapadiddaciv (ol Scarrnral—in case of an 
appeal) rots rérrapo.. ... of 5¢ mapadaBévres elodyovory els 7d Sixaorhprov. 

4 Ibid. 56. 6: ypagal 5é xal dixac Nayxdvovra mpds adréy (i. e., the archon), as dva- 
xplvas els 7d Sixacrhpioy elodye. 


5Cf. Lipsius Attisches Recht, p. 227, n. 30. 
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following Aristotle and is evidently of the opinion that he is simply 
reporting, not correcting, him, for he adds, Aéye: 5é wepl adrav 
(sc. trav Siartntav) ’Ap. év’ AO, tron. 

In describing the legal duties of the chief magistrates Aris- 
totle (58.2) has nothing to say about arbitration, except in cases 
involving resident aliens, which the polemarch sent to the Forty. 
The case then follows the regular course of suits originating before 
the Forty. Occasionally his language is such as to preclude the 
possibility of arbitration in the regular cases within the jurisdic- 
tion of these magistrates. Speaking of the archon he says: 
ypahal 8 xal Sixar Xayxdvovta: mpos avtdv, as avaxpivas eis Td Sixa- 
aotnpiov etaayet. Why does he pass over without a word the impor- 
tant process the case went through between the avdx«piow and the 
trial, if there was indeed an arbitration? Pischinger’ has observed 
this difficulty, and complains of Aristotle’s carelessness; but his 
explanation that avaxpivas refers to ypada/ only and not to dima 
serves only to emphasize his appreciation of a difficulty which calls 
for such heroic treatment. Similarly we find Demosthenes pass- 
ing immediately from the archon’s ava«piows to the trial: «al 
peta Tadl’ 6 dpywv avéxpiwe Taow Hyiv Tois audicBnTove., Kal 
avaxpivas eionyayev eis Td Sixacrypiov.? In one case the situa- 
tion is practically unintelligible if arbitration intervened. The 
plaintiff in Callistratus v. Olympiodorus’ in his account of litiga- 
tion in which he and his present opponent had sought to establish 
their claims to the estate of a deceased relative, says that after the 
avaxpiots before the archon they found themselves totally unpre- 
pared to go to trial and cast about for some excuse for delay to 
enable them to prepare the case for the jury. Their excuses, 
however, were not accepted and the case went against them by 
default. Now if they had arranged their case sufficiently to 
enable them to produce all their evidence and arguments before 
an arbitrator, the preparation of the case for trial would not have 
been formidable enough to justify their risking the loss of the 


10p. cit., p. 34, n. 3: “hance totam materiam Aristoteles minore cura aut scientia 
tractavit.”’ 


2Dem., 48, 31, cf. Dem. 43. 7-8. 


3Dem. 48. 23. Kal érevdh dvexplOnoay mpds T@ ApxovTs draca ai dudicBynrhoas Kal 
fe dywrlterbar év TH dixaornply, dwapdoxevor huey Td wapdrav mpds 7d Hon dywvlierOar. 
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suit by default in order to get more time to prepare an address for 
the jury. 

But in any event the theory that ras dddas Sicas include all 
the remaining private suits proves too much. For no one, I fancy, 
is prepared to believe that ai rod dévou Siar (57,2) were subject 
to arbitration. How could an arbitrator settle a murder case? 
And yet these cases must be included equally with those that 
were within the jurisdiction of the other archons. If, however, 
they be excepted the whole case so far as Aristotle is concerned 
falls to the ground. Evidently Aristotle has used tas ddXas dixas 
loosely. All the difficulties above mentioned disappear, if we 
understand him to mean that all private suits not otherwise 
assigned in his treatise belong to the Forty and that these cases 
alone were subject to arbitration. 

It is extremely doubtful if anyone would have tried to read this 
view into Aristotle had it not been for the evidence of the extant 
speeches.’ In the Orators a number of arbitration cases appear 
which have long been regarded as falling within the jurisdiction 
of the archon and the thesmothetae. I give here Pischinger’s list 
of these cases.” 

I. Archontisactiones. (1) émrpomjs: Lys. 32; Dem. 27; 29. (2) «Ayjpov: 
Dem. 43. 31. (3) Status familiae: Dem. 40. 10. 

II. Thesmothetarum actiones. (1) xAdmys: Dem. 22. 27,28. (2) Status 
civitatis: Lys. 23; Isaeus 12; (Dem.) 59, 60. 

It is worth while to examine carefully the adequacy of the 
evidence relied upon by Pischinger in constructing this list. It 
has been observed* that in none of the so-called inheritance cases 
(«Anpov), which are comparatively numerous, is there any men- 
tion of arbitration. The argument ex silentio is materially 
strengthened by the peculiar situation that occurs in Callistratus 
v. Olympiodorus already discussed. On two occasions’ litigants 


1 Pischinger op. cit., p. 34: ‘*non enim pagorum iudices soli, sed etiam alii magis- 
tratus arbitris causas instruendas tradebant, id quod ex orationibus Demosthenis satis 
intellegitur.” 

2 Op. cit., p. 35. 8 Hubert op. cit., p. 38. 

4The affidavit inserted in Dem. 43. 31 is discussed below. 

5Isaeus 8.42: xal ratra bre ddnOA Aéyw, Sedlacr wev adrbv, tows 5° Avy por xal 
paprupfhoa eedjoeav: el 5é uh, Tods eldéras mapétouwar udprupas. Kal wor kddec Seipo 
avrods mp@rov. Isaeus 9.18: Suws pévror cal xddec ‘Iepoxdda, tva évayrlov rovrwy 
paptuphon 4} éfoubonra, 
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in inheritance cases introduce new evidence on the day of trial, 
and in two other inheritance cases it is manifest that the speakers 
did not know what affidavits would be produced by their oppo- 
nents. In Chaerestratus v. Androcles the plaintiff says: ov yap 
dv ein pntpos dvoua, yvnaowol eiow, AAN édv émiderxvin as adnOi 
AEyer, TOs guyyeveis < uapTupas mapexdpuevos Tors eiddras.' To the 
same effect are the words of the speaker in another case of Isaeus:” 
@ote av éml Tovrov Tov Adyov Katahevyn Kal wapTupas Tapéyntat 
ws SvéGero, Had these cases come through the hands of an 
arbitrator neither of these situations could have arisen, for it, 
was the uniform practice of the arbitrators to reduce to writing/ FA 
all the evidence produced before them and to seal it up. If the 
case was appealed, practically no new evidence was allowed.’ 

An attempt has been made to save the rule forbidding the 
introduction of new evidence by assuming that when a witness 
did not appear at the arbitration, an unacknowledged affidavit 
was nevertheless filed.“ But no one has been able, so far as I 
have observed, to cite any authority for this theory. Indeed, it 
is even contrary to the express statement of a client of Demos- 
thenes, the plaintiff in Apollodorus v. Timotheus, who says:° 
ToD péev yap waptupiay pe éuBardcbat mpds Tov SiartnThv Tapexpov- 
cato, Pdokwr del wou paptupicev eis THY Kupiay [ amdpacw]. ered? 
&  Siarra hv, mpockrAnGels aro Tis oixlas (ob yap hv havepds ), Edu7re 
thv paptupiav. Moreover, this assumption fails entirely to explain 
how a litigant could be ignorant of any part of the evidentiary 
apparatus of his opponent, for all documents filed at the arbitra- 
tion were certainly accessible to both parties. If, however, there 
was no arbitration, it is easy to understand how new evidence 
could be introduced without the previous knowledge of an oppo- 
nent. For, as I have elsewhere shown, the rule requiring the 
arbitrator to close the case did not apply to the avaxpiows in non- 
arbitration cases,’ and new evidence was permitted at the trial. 


lTsaeus 6, 64. 2Tsaeus 10. 23; cf. 9. 9. 

83For a discussion of several regular exceptions see the writer’s Evidence in 
Athenian Courts (1905), p. 55. They do not include, however, evidence of the kind 
introduced in the cases under discussion. 

4Kennedy in Dic. of Antiq. s. ‘* martyria.”’ 5Dem. 49. 19. 

6 Evidence in Athenian Courts, pp. 48 ff.; Thalheim (Berl. phil. Woch. XXV [1905], 
col, 1575), takes exception to several of my minor arguments in this connection, but 
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This consideration is materially strengthened by the fact that in 
no case that indisputably came before an arbitrator is there any 
attempt to introduce new evidence or any sure indication that 
the speaker is not fully aware of the evidence he has to meet. 
Pischinger and Hubert’ have misgivings in classifying inheri- 
tance cases as arbitration suits, but are convinced by the mention 
of arbitration in an affidavit of doubtful authenticity inserted in 
Eubulides v. Macartatus.’ The facts are briefly as follows: The 
estate of one Hagnias was claimed by a young man, whose mother 
Phylomache had at first been triumphantly adjudged in court 
heiress of the estate but in subsequent litigation had been defeated 
by the father of Macartatus, the defendent in the present suit.’ 
Now the plaintiff Eubulides gives a detailed account of this liti- 
gation and calls for evidence to prove that his mother won the 
first suit. But the affidavit that we find inserted at this point 
proves only that she won her case before the arbitrator.‘ And as 
a public arbitration was not final the affidavit proves absolutely 
nothing. It is as if a modern lawyer should attempt to prove 
to a jury that his client had been finally aquitted of a charge of 
murder by producing the verdict of a coroner’s jury in his favor, 
instead of the verdict of a criminal court of last resort. It is 
idle to attempt to escape the difficulty by asserting that since 
Phylomache’s victory was not in dispute this affidavit served the 
purpose well enough.” Something is wrong, for the affidavit does 
not prove what an affidavit introduced at this point should prove; 
but the question of its genuineness is beyond the scope of this 
paper.” I merely submit that in view of the suspicions’ that this 
document has always aroused it cannot properly be cited as the 
practically admits my contention when he proposes to extend dvdxpicis go as to include 
the activity of the magistrate right up to the moment of trial, for it is to be presumed 


that this would include documents deposited with him even on the day of trial. Of 
these an opponent would not likely have any knowledge. 


1 Pischinger op. cit., p. 35; Hubert op. cit., p. 38. %2Dem. 48.31. %Dem. 43. 4ff. 


4paprupodor wapetvac mpds TO diairnry ext Nixophuov Apxovros, Sre évixnoe Pudo- 
udxn % EvBouNldov Ovydrnp rod KAhpou Tod ‘Ayvlou rods dupisBynrobvras airy mdvras. 
Dem. 48. 31. 


5 Drerup Jahrbiicher f. class. Phil. XXIV (1889), p. 325. 
6Blass suggests dicacrnplw, instead of diarrnr7. 
7 Pischinger op. cit., p. 35. 
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sole proof that inheritance cases came before an arbitrator, espe- 
cially against strong evidence to the contrary, drawn from the 
speeches themselves. 

The so-called guardianship suits (étpomjs)' constitute an 
important class of arbitration cases which have always been 
regarded as coming within the archon’s jurisdiction. But neither 
in the Diogeiton case, nor in Demosthenes’ suits to recover his 
patrimony, including the three speeches against Aphobus and the 
two against Onetor, is there any indication that the archon had 
charge of the litigation. In Aphobus v. Phanus* Demosthenes 
enumerates the various phases of the litigation before arbitrators 
both private and public and before the jury. Had there been an 
avaxpiots before the archon we should expect the proceedings to 
be mentioned here, as they are, for example, in nearly all the 
inheritance suits referred to in the Orators.* In Demosthenes v. 
Onetor* the plaintiff goes into details about dates and says that 
he brought the suit against his guardians ‘‘in the archonship of 
Timocrates,” él tod avtod dpyovros. Had it been possible it 
would have been more effective to say ‘before the archon Timo- 
crates,” mpds Tov avTov apyovta, It is true that Lipsius® sees in a 
passage in this speech a reference to the archon as the presiding 
officer. Demosthenes is arguing that Onetor cannot plead that 
he was an “innocent” mortgagee of the property of Aphobus, 
because he must have been well aware of Aphobus’ mismanage- 
ment of the property of Demosthenes and the consequent liability 
of his entire estate to execution in case of a successful suit. He 
says that the embezzlement of his guardians was so well known 
from the very first that everybody was confident that he would 


lLysias 32; Dem. 27; 28; 29; 30; 31. For a complete list, see Schultess Vor- 
mundschaft nach attischem Recht (1886), pp. 244 ff. There is no mention of the 
archon in any of these suits. 


2 Dem. 29, 30 ff. 
80f. Theopompus et al. v. Phylomache; Eubulides v. Macartatus; Dem. 48. 8, 15; 
Leochares v. Aristodemus, Dem. 44. 1: Callistratus v. Olympiodorus, Dem. 48. 23, 


31; The Nephews of Dicaeogenes v. Leochares, and Chaerestus v. Androcles, 
Isaeus 5.18; 6.12. 


*Dem. 30, 15. 


5 Attische Process, p. 58, n. 46. 
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surely institute successful legal proceedings against them on 
attaining his majority. The passage is as follows: 

eyo yap & avdpes Sixacrai rodXAovs 7’ GAAovs ’"AOnvaiwy Kai Todrov ov éAdv- 
Oavov kaxds émitporevopevos, GAN’ jv katadpavis evOis adiKovpevos: Tooadrat 
mpayyareiot Kai Ayo. kai Tapa TH apxovT. Kal mapa Tois GAAos eylyvovl? trip 
Tav euav. Td TE yap TAnOos Tav KaTahapbevtwv hv havepov, Stu 7’ apicOwrov 
Tov olkov ézoiovv of duyxepiLovres tv’ airol Ta xpyyata KapmoivTo, ovK adnAov 
jv. wor’ &x Tay yeyvopevwy ovk eof’ daotis ody HPyeiro TOY ciddrwv dixnv pe 
AjWerOar rap’ aitav, éready taxuot’ dvyp elvar SoxipacGeinv.—Dem. 30. 6. 

Dareste, Beauchet,' and others see in this passage evidence of 
official interference by the archon and other officials (wapa ois 
adds), but have difficulty in explaining who the other officials 
were. It is of course not impossible that proceedings before the 
archon were instituted during the minority of Demosthenes in an 
attempt to force his guardians to do their duty. But it is some- 
what improbable. For it is difficult to understand how the archon 
could have taken any sort of official action without curing such 
gross irregularities as were afterward proved to the satisfaction of 
the jury.’ And if we suppose with Lipsius that it refers to the 
archon’s avaxpios, we lose the whole point of the passage, which 
lies in the fact that the mpaywarteia: and Aoyou belong to a period 
much earlier than the termination of the guardianship and the 
institution of the final legal proceedings. For after the avaxpiows 
it would be impossible to say: 

wor’ éx TOV yeyvopevwv ovK éo8’ doTis ody Hyeiro Tv Eiddtwv Siknv pe 
AjverOar rap’ airav, ered) taxvor’ dvynp evar Soxipacbeinv.—Dem. 30. 6. 
For the avaxpiots could not be held until Demosthenes had attained 
his majority. Schafer’ is probably right in paraphrasing thus: 
‘“‘Umsonst war das Stadtgesprach biszudem Archonten gedrungen.”’ 
The case was so notorious that it was common gossip everywhere, 
even in the highest quarters. Moreover, in Aristotle’s account of 
the archon’s duties, we find no mention of a Sien émtpomjs, nor 
any general statement of jurisdiction that includes it. The whole 
passage so bristles with details that it would seem to be fairly 

! Histoire du droit privé des Athéniens II, p. 273. 


2 Aphobus was fined ten talents (Dem. 29. 60). Such irregularities as the retention 
of the widow's dower and the failure to rent the house could surely have been rectified. 


8 Demosthenes und seine Zeit I, p. 270. 
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exhaustive, and in any event, none of the suits mentioned could 
be instituted during the minority of a ward.’ The evidence of 
the lexicographers’ is valueless in comparison with Aristotle. 
Pollux, who is most explicit, does speak of a Sien émrutporrijs oppavar, 
but he is merely reproducing Aristotle without the details and 
includes under this single head Aristotle’s (dé«n) eis émitporijs 
katactaow and (din) eis émitporis Siadicaciav.’ So, too, the 
Sixat oppavGv of Photius and Harpocration cannot include more 
than the suits specified by Aristotle. The consideration that the 
archon is after all the proper official to deal with litigation involving 
guardian and ward is of little weight, since the Si«n émitporis 
was really only a special kind of damage suit which could not be 
instituted until the wardship was terminated.‘ 

Another case cited by Pischinger is Boeotus et al. v. Mantias, 
which is referred to in Mantitheus v. Boeotus.’ It is a suit 
brought by two young men to compel their putative father to 
recognize them as his legitimate sons. The case was settled in 
favor of the plaintiffs before an arbitrator by an evidentiary oath 
of the mother. As it does not belong to any of the classes of 
suits mentioned by Aristotle as coming before the archon, and 
there is no mention of the archon in the notice of the suit, we 
have no valid reason for regarding it as falling within his juris- 
diction. 

One of the arbitration suits mentioned by Pischinger is an 
appeal from the decision of the deme denying the plaintiff's citi- 
zenship.’ It has always been a matter of surprise that a case in- 
volving so serious a penalty as slavery should have been subject to 
arbitration, particularly when an Attic deme was the defendant. 
Nevertheless Schémann’s' view that such cases were treated as 
private suits has been generally accepted. But Aristotle’s’ refer- 
ence to these suits shows conclusively that they were regarded as 


1 Beauchet op. cit. II, p. 280. 

2This evidence is conveniently collected in Sandys’ edition of Aristotle’s Ath. 
Const., p. 206. 

8 Ath. Const. 56. 6. 4 Beauchet op. cit. II, p. 303. 

5 Dem. 40. 9 ff. 6 Tsaeus 12. 11. 7On Isaeus, p. 478. 


8Arist. Ath. Const. 59.4. Lipsius Attisches Recht, p. 70, failing to observe the 
significance of this passage, still adheres to Sch6mann’s view. 
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public. After enumerating the ypag¢a/ which came before the 
thesmothetae, he adds: 

cigdyovow 8% kai tas Soxiacias tals dpxats dwrdoaus, Kai Tos drondi- 
pevous td Tav Synpotav, kai Tas Katayvwocas Tas éx THs Bovdys. ciodyovor 
kai dixas idias, x. T. r. 

Some difficulty is involved in the appearance of an arbitrator in a 
public suit, and no more satisfactory explanation can be offered 
than that of Wyse.’ 

I conjecture that, when a general revision of the roll of citizens was 

ordered, special measures were taken in order to assist the thesmothetae 
in dealing with the sudden increase of their work. Thus, while the sum- 
mons probably was, as usual, before the thesmothetae, these magistrates 
might have been empowered by the decree ordering the revision to com- 
mit the preparation of the case toa public arbitrator, instead of conduct- 
ing the examination (dvaxpiois) themselves and managing all the pre- 
liminaries of a trial. 
Wyse further remarks that ‘“‘no weight can be laid on the absence 
of any notice of an arbitration in Huxitheus v. Eubulides.” It is 
true, however, that the proposal in this case to introduce new 
evidence’ at the trial is incompatible with a regular arbitration. 
If an arbitrator did intervene he must have acted in some such 
exceptional manner as Wyse supposes, else new evidence could 
not have been introduced. 

The plaintiff in Phrastor v. the members of his phratry, which 
is cited in Theomnestes v. Neaera,’ proposed to introduce his son 
into his phratry. On their refusal to accept him he entered an 
action against the members of his phratry. Being challenged to 
swear before the arbitrator that the boy’s mother was a citizen 
regularly wedded to himself, he refused and dropped the case. 
Here again internal evidence is lacking that the case came before 
the thesmothetae, though in three‘ other suits mentioned in this 
speech the thesmothetae are specifically referred to as having 
charge of the litigation. One cannot but wonder why he does not 

10n Isaeus (Or. 12), p. 716. 


2Dem. 57.14. cuuBalver dé wor wept rovTwy Trav pev dlrwv 4h rdv &ddwv ’ AOnvalwy 
undéva udptrupa mapeivat, did TE THY Gpav Kal did 7d undéva wapaxadréoa, avrois dé rois 
Hdixyxbor we XpHoOar udprvo. & obv od Suvhcovrar FEapvor yevéoOat, radra yéypad’ 
avrots, 


3Dem. 59. 60. 4Dem. 59. 16, 52, 66. 
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here also mention the thesmothetae. Neither does the case belong 
to those in which a man is ejected by a deme—tovs arogucpevous 
tro tov Snuotav. It is quite another matter. A mere child is 
refused admittance to a phratry, not to a deme, and his father 
brings the action. Besides, the present case is a private suit, 
while the other is public.’ 

In Euctemon and Diodorus v. Androtion one of the plaintiffs, 
in discussing the various means of redress that lie open to an 
aggrieved person,’ mentions larceny as a crime that may be dealt 
with in four distinct ways. One of these is a civil action (dé«n 
kAdmns) which was subject to arbitration. But nothing is said 
about the magistrate who would preside at the trial in this kind 
of case. Meier and Schémann‘ suggest, without giving any 
reason for their view that it belongs to the thesmothetae. 

Similarly I am at a loss to know why Pischinger regards the 
suit against Pancleon’ as an arbitration case or why he assigns it 
to the thesmothetae, for there is no reference to arbitration in any 
part of the speech. Neither are the thesmothetae mentioned. 
It is true that some have erroneously. regarded tovs rp ‘Irmo8wvrid: 
duafovras as arbitrators, but Lipsius’ rightly regards these as the 
Forty. 

At this point a brief summary of my position may be helpful. 
tas ddXas Sixas cannot include all suits subsequently mentioned 
by Aristotle, because — 

1. The language of both Aristotle and Demosthenes is incom- 
patible with the intervening of arbitration between the archon’s 
avaxprors and the trial. 

2. Aristotle would be involved in a contradiction, for, while he 
says in one place that the arbitrators acted only in conjunction 
with the Forty who introduced arbitrated cases into court if there 

1 Aristotle Ath. Const. 59. 4. Itis unlikely that Apollodorus, the speaker, care- 


lessly uses dixn for ypagd%4, because we are told that he was well versed in the law 
(Dem. 59. 15). 


2Dem. 22. 27, 28. 

3 Ait. Process, p. 453: ‘‘ Die Behérde, vor welche diese Klage gehdért, war bei der 
Dike und Graphe warscheinlich das Collegium der Thesmotheten, bei den andern Klag- 
formen aber gewiss die Elfmanner.”’ 


4 Lysias 23. 2; ef. Schuckburg’s note on this passage. 
5 Att. Process, p. 90, n. 143. 
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was an appeal, he elsewhere says that the archon himself intro- 
duced into court all cases within his own jurisdiction. 

3. Too much is proved. We should be obliged to regard the 
Sixac pdvov as arbitration cases—a manifest absurdity. 

4. It cannot be satisfactorily shown that a single arbitration 
case mentioned in the Orators belonged to the jurisdiction either 
of the archon or of the thesmothetae. Two of the cases regarded 
by Pischinger as arbitration suits did not in fact come under the 
jurisdiction of the arbitrators. A third is a public suit in which 
an arbitrator could not appear in his ordinary capacity. In the 
remaining five cases there is no internal evidence to connect them 
with any particular magistrate. External evidence also is lacking. 
Clearly the onus probandi is upon those who undertake to deter- 
mine what magistrate had charge of these cases. As yet no 
satisfactory proof has been offered. 


University oF CHICAGO 














ENOPLIC METRE IN GREEK COMEDY 


By Joun WILLIAMS WHITE 


The lively song that closes the Vespae is composed mainly in 
a verse that modern metricians both of the old school’ and of the 
new school,’ if I may be allowed this expression, classify as 
dactylo-trochaic. Yet this same verse occurs in the Ecclesiazusae 
and Rhesus in lyrics that all modern authorities agree belong to 
the class commonly denominated dactylo-epitritic. 
The last three lines of the Vespae read: 
GAN’ éfdyer’, ef Te pircir’ dpxovpevor, Ovpale 
HeGas TAaXY* TovTo yap ovdeis Tw mwapos dédpaxer, 
Opxovpevos dots danAAakev xopov Tpvywoar. 
The metrical form of this verse as it appears in Greek comedy and 
tragedy is: 


~ ~ - 
Sewwew ewww see www = 


Hephaestion discusses it at the beginning of the fifteenth 
chapter of his Manual. The disproportionate length of his treat- 
ment’* would seem to indicate that he regarded the facts he here 
records as of singular historical importance. They certainly bear, 
with a significance that seems to me not to have been duly appreci- 
ated,‘ on the question now rife of the proper scansion of the metre 
that has been named dactylo-epitritic or Doric, but is better 
denominated enoplic.’ 

It is not my intention to revive the discussion that was begun 
by Friedrich Blass in 1886° and was renewed with great vigor on 


1Rossbach Griechische Metrik8, p. 383. 

2Gleditsch Metrik der Griechen und Rémer®, §126, 6. 

8 Pages 47-50 in Westphal’s edition. 

4This may be due in part to the summary manner in which they were dismissed 
from consideration by Hermann in 1816 as vain speculations concerning a matter about 
which there could be no sort of doubt! See his Hlementa Doctrinae Metricae, pp. 592 ff. - 

5For the name, see Blass Bacchylidis Carmina (1904), p. xxxviii, and Schréder 
Hermes XXXVIII (1903), p. 202. Schréder, in his Pindari Carmina (1900), pp. 498 ff., 
has brought together conveniently for inspection the ancient evidence for the signifi- 
cation of the terms mpogodiaxés and évérduos, 

6 Kleine Beitrdge zur griechischen Metrik, in N. J. f. classische Philologie OXXXIII 
(1886), pp. 455 ff. 
(CuassicaL PatLoLoey II, October, 1907] 419 
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the publication of the Princeps of Bacchylides in 1897,’ but, after 
consideration of the facts recorded in Hephaestion, to state in the 
manner he reports and to comment on the metrical constitution of 
half a dozen odes in Aristophanes. Still less is it my purpose to 
discuss origins. The paroemiac, the Anacreonteus, the catalectic 
iambic dimeter, the prosodiac—to cite certain common dimeters 
—are doubtless genetically related, and ultimately derivable from 
the same element, but they early became strongly individualized, 
and it is as such that they were known to the Greek dramatic 
poets. This is the point of view of the present discussion. The 
comic poets—to limit the range of inquiry—must have had a 
definite conception of the metrical constitution of the odes named 
enoplic. What was this conception? But as enoplic lyrics are few 
in number in Aristophanes, their discussion will require the con- 
sideration also of similar lyrics in tragedy, and the citation in 
general illustration of the subject of facts and verses from other 
poets, especially Pindar. So far as I am aware these lyrics of 
Aristophanes have never been presented in any modern treatise in 
the form that will here be given them. 

Hephaestion, in the chapter cited, quotes as his first example 
of episynthetic rhythm a famous verse from Archilochus: 


"Epacpovidn Xapidac, xpnyud tor yeAoiov— 


1For recent discussions see in particular: F. Blass Bacchylidis Carmina’ (1904), 
pp. xxxv ff.; O. Schréder Pindari Carmina (1900), pp. 497 ff.; ‘* Die enoplischen 
Strophen Pindars,”’ in Hermes XXXVIII (1903), pp. 202 ff.; ‘*Binnenresponsion in 
den Singversen der Griechen,”’ in N. J. f. d. klassische Altertum VIII (1905), pp. 93 ff. ; 
T. D. Goodell Chapters on Greek Metric (1901), pp. 184 ff.; F. Leo ** Zur neuesten Be- 
wegung in der griechischen Metrik,’’ in N. J. f. d. klassische Altertum V (1902), pp. 
157 ff. ; ‘‘ Der saturnische Vers,” in Abhandlungen d. K. Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen (1905), No.5; W. Christ “‘Grundfragen der melischen Metrik der Griechen,”’ 
in Abhandlungen d. K. bayerischen Akademie XXII (1902), pp. 213 ff.; E. B. Clapp 
‘*A quantitative difficulty in the New Metric,” in The Classical Review, XVIII (1904), 
pp. 339 f.; P. Maas *‘Kolometrie in den Dactyloepitriten des Bakchylides,”’ in Philologus 
LXIII (1904), pp. 297 ff.; E. Herkenrath ** Der Enoplios.. Ein Beitrag zur griechischen 
Metrik’’ (1906). Also O. Schréder ‘*Die neueste Wendung in der griechischen 
Metrik,”’ in Verhandlungen d. 45ten Versammlung deutscher Philologen u. Schul- 
ménner (1899), pp. 52 ff.; H. Jurenka *‘ Die neuen Theorien d. griechischen Metrik,”’ 
in Zeitschrift f. oesterreichischen Gymnasien (1901), pp. 1 ff.; K. Brandt, Metrische 
Zeit- und Streitfragen, Program der K. Landesschule Pforta (1902), and, in general, 
H. Gleditsch’s ‘* Bericht iber die Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete d. griechischen u. 
rémischen Metrik von 1898 bis Anfang 1903,”’ in Bursian’s Jahresbericht OXXV (1905), 
pp. 1 ff. 
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It consists, he says, of an anapaestic hephthemime and a trochaic 
sesquimeter, ‘the ithyphallic of current speech.’ Archilochus, he 
continues, always maintains the hephthemimeral caesura and 
sometimes admits spondees in the anapaestic colon, as: 


dorav 8 oi peév Katémubev Hoav: of 8 roAXOi — 
He then adds the following statement: 


ot 8¢ per’ adrov TH pev Tony dduddpus éxpyoavro, Gorrep Kparivos (323) 

xaip’, & ey’ dxpedyeAws dpire Tais ériBdas, 

THS Huetepas codias KpiTHs apirre mavTwv * 

evdaipov’ érixré oe pntnp ixpiwv Wodyors. 
évrada yap Spoiws To Tpirov Téruntas Tois "ApyxiAoxeios, Ta 5¢ pd adrod dvo xpd 
ovdAaBjs. Kai pevro. Kal Tos rovdeious mapyTHncavTo Tovs év TH péow oF peTa 
tov "Apxidoxov, odx &s dvaraotiKdy Hyovpevot, GAAG mpocoduxdv, Td €& iwvixis 
kal xopapBuKys, THs iwvikns Kat Bpaxeiav Thy mpwryv Sexouevys. Sivarar 8 Kai 
cis Tpirovv avarrarotiKov Suupeio Oar, ci dd orovdeiov apxorTo, olov 75 Lamdois (82) 

avra d¢ oi KadAora, 

Tov mporoduxod dy Kal TodTO €ldos, TO ef iwviKod Kal xopiapBiKOd ovyKeipevov. Td 
Toivuv dvaTaLoTLKOV Ei Tis OVTW SuupotTo, ELpHTE TO TpoTodaKe épapyolov. éav 
pev yap omovdeiov éxn Tov mp@tov, Tors S¢ éfjs dvamaicrous, Tas Tod devtépov 
dvaraictov dv0 Bpaxeias tpoabels TH orrovdeiw moijowas iwvixdv dad peiLovos, Tov 
3 éfjs xopiapBov. 

Hephaestion thus states with unusual particularity that the 
poets who followed Archilochus, among whom he names and quotes 
Cratinus, employed a verse of which the metrical form was identical 
with one of the forms of the line used by Archilochus, but gave 
it a different metrical constitution, since they regarded its first 
colon not as an avatraiotixdv, but as a mpocodiaxdy, consisting of 
an Ionic and a choriamb. This means that the verse employed by 
these poets was not a composite verse, such as that of Archilochus, 
in which the cola were respectively in two-quarter and three-eighth 
time, but a catalectic tetrameter in which the cola were both in 
six-eighth time, as follows: 


- ~ 
$Stiuwy ovwse Kav vauw 


Here is explicit testimony, unless the authority of Hephaestion is 
denied, for verse mensuration as early as Cratinus, by a unit 
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(a dimeter) that normally had eight syllables and twelve ‘times’ 
and consisted of a major Ionic and achoriamb. This unit was 
associated in the same verse with an iambic dimeter,’ that also 
normally has the same number of syllables and times and is in 
constant use in Greek dramatic poetry. 

Hephaestion’s historic consciousness did not enable him to 
penetrate the beginnings of Greek poetry and determine when the 
prosodiac in six-eighth time became a fundamental form of verse, 
but he shows no confusion of mind in regard to it: he recognizes 
its complete differentiation from the anapaestic tripody, although 
both cola may have precisely the same metrical elements (- - ~ ~ 
-~~-and-- ~~- ~-~-). His phraseology is explicit. 
The poets of whom he speaks employed a form of verse in which 
the first{colon was a metrical phrase already in use and well known. 
He is very far from stating that they invented the prosodiac in 
six-eighth time; nor does he, I think, regard what these poets did 
‘“‘with disapproval,” as has recently been surmised. He simply 
states an historical fact, but in a manner that displays lively pro- 
fessional interest and complete understanding. 

This tetrameter found favor with the Greek comic poets. In 
the hyporchematic lyric that ends the Vespae it recurs seven 
times at the close. The lyric begins with ode and antode com- 
posed of the same cola. 


Ope 1518-1522 
1518 ay’ & peyaAdvepa reé- C8 view ewe 
kva Tov Gadracciovo, 
mnpdare mapa Wapabov 
kal Oiv’ dros arpvyérot- 


1522 o xapiowv ddeA oi: 


-—w = ~_—— 


» ae 
U 
( 
( 
1 
( 
( 
| 


AnTODE 1523-1527 


taxdv 7dda KuKovoPeire, Kai 7d Ppvvixeov 
éxAaxticatw Tis, drws WWovres dvw oKxédos ‘&’ SLwow ot Gearal. 


1519 @araccloo Dindorf: @adracclov 1526 '&’ dK{wow: Sfwor. 


10f, Schol, Heph., p. 203, 17-23. The statement at the close of his comment is 
significant: épOnumepés yap lauPixdy TH mpocodiaxd 7G xabap@ émiuéucxrar Kat mpoco- 
Siaxdv duolws Kadetrat, 
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The ode and antode consist of the tetrameter under considera- 
tion and a catalectic hexameter composed of repeated prosodiac 
and iambic dimeter. 

The verse occurs also in Cratinus in the fragment already 
quoted and in 30: 


rovrot 8° Gmicbev irw Sidpov pépwv Avkodpyos 
éxwv KaAdoupw. 


Cf. also the following: 
trofvylos dAodravr’ evOis éxrroujoa. 
—Pherecrates 65. 


& Séorora, cai rade viv &koveov Gv A€yw cor. 


—Eupolis 236. 


Adyuvov exw Kevov, & ypad, OvAaKov 5 peordv. 
— Diphilus 12. 


Cf. also Eupolis 139 and Eubulus 78. 
As already stated, this precise line occurs both in comedy and 
in tragedy in lyrics that are agreed to be ‘dactylo-epitritic.’ Cf. 
pucoder yap Hv Ta madad odAdKis Ge@vra (Ec. 580) 


& mayKparés, & Tpoias tein madard Seiuas 
Tas movtios Aiaxidy TInAct didwor daiuwv (Rhes. 231 f.= 240 f.). 


And expanded (cf. Vesp. 1520 f.= 1525 f. above) to a pentameter: 
ods drropevos papérpas IvOan dig py Kaxds réver Oar. 


‘10’ > x 


& dva mpos yovatwv, €edOe xai ovyyvwh ty tpary.’ 
—Kq. 1272 £.= 1298 f. 
And probably in the following fragment of Sophocles (Nauck’ 
435), parodied in Aves 1338 f.: 


as dumorabeiny brtp drpvyérov yAauKas éx’ oldya Aiuvas 


-—-——~ = -—~S ww -w~wTwv=— -——~ = -——— 


Cf. Androm. 775 f.= 787 f.: 
dvdp@v ddaipetrar xpdvos: d 8 dpera nai Gavotor Adure 
pndev dixas éEw xpdros év Oadrdpors Kal ova divacbar 


-~o- 


-—_—<—~ = -_-—~w -—- ww = -~=—e=— -=—-=— 


On the catalexis that occurs in all these verses (~ - -), see 
p. 429. 

The colon that Hephaestion denominates prosodiac occurs in 
five other lyrics of Aristophanes. It may be expanded to a colonic 
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trimeter by the addition of a syzygy that always has the form and 
the ascending movement of an iambic metre. The common forms of 
this colonic trimeter in Pindar, tragedy, and comedy are: 


ee ee eg |) eee omen e n ee eee 


In irregular alternation with verses composed in part of these 
cola in enoplic lyrics other verses occur of which the fundamental 
basis is a colon that assumes the form: - ~~ - ~-~--. Since 
these are closely associated in the same lyric with prosodiac verses 
in six-eighth time, the colon which underlies them must, by analogy,’ 
be sharply differentiated from the dactylic tripody of the fixed form 
-~~- -~-~ --. This colon, theenoplius(--~-- -~~---), 
is a dimeter that normally has eight syllables and twelve times and 
consists of choriamb and minor Ionic. It occurs oftener than the 
prosodiac and may likewise be expanded to a colonic trimeter, but 
it is to be noted that the added syzygy always has the form and 
descending movement of a trochaic metre. The common forms of 
this colonic trimeter are: 


ave csiwiwie See Siew a ceo tere, Sie 


The two sorts of verse just indicated, in ascending and descend- 
ing rhythm respectively,’ evidently sustain the same relation to 
one another that verses in iambic rhythm have to those in trochaic, 
and those in anapaestic to those in dactylic. 

Associated with the forms already mentioned are other cola 
that in ascending rhythm have the form of an iambic and in 
descending rhythm of a trochaic dimeter or trimeter; in these 
cola, both ascending and descending, the component syzygy is 
commonly irrational and in the drama its theses are never resolved, 
although in Pindar this sometimes occurs. 

I proceed to the metrical analysis of the five lyrics in Aristo- 
phanes, besides that which closes the Vespae, which are composed 
in enoplic rhythm. 


1 See the statement quoted from Hephaestion on p. 421: oby ws dvamaotiKdy iyou- 
pevor, ANA mpocodiaxdy. See also for the enoplius the references cited on p. 419, note 5, 
above. 


2On the rhythm of enoplic verse, see pp. 436 f. 
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Ka. 1264-1273 = 1290-1299 


Ode 
1264 ri xddAdov dpxopevor- 6/8 1 Seve ovr” 
ow 7) KaTaTravopevoirw vevw ove 
7 Ooady immwv édaripas deidev — 2(-v-- ove weer 


pdtv és Avoiorparov, 
pndt Qovpavtw Tov dveotiov ad Av- 8{--~-= --vr- ~v-=- 
meéiv Exovon Kapdia; 
1270 kai yap otros & pid’ “AmoAXov dei we- 4 
Vij» Oarepois Saxpvors 
ods dmrtopevos papéerpas 5 
TIv00n dia py Kaxds réver Oar. 
Antode 
1290 7 wodAdkis évvexiauer ppovrion ovyyeyevnpat, 
1292 Kai dueLyrny’ drdbev wore havdrws toGiae KNewvopos. 
1294 gaci piv yap abrov éperropevov Ta TOY éxovTwY dvépwr 
1296 ovx dv e&eAOetv dard Tis ourins: Tovs 8’ dvTiBorciv dv dpus. 
1298 ‘i’ & ava pos yovarwr, tedOe xai ovyyvwh tH tTparely.’ 
1270 otros Dindorf: obroct det: added by Dindorf. 
1273 dig G. Hermann: éy dfg RIM év da VASO. 


1294 uév: added by Bentley. 1296 a» duws Bergk: av duolws R dvouolws VP adn’ 
duws AT20, 


The ode opens with parody of verses from one of Pindar’s 
prosodia (frag. 89 Schréder) quoted by the scholiast: 


oe > , a , 

ti kdANOov apxopevoiowv 7) KaTaTavopevocw 

a a a 

} Babi{wvov te Aatw kai Ooadv immwv éAdtepav diva; 
Vo awe vee ewe w 


-—-— v= = -—-— VT — -—-— T= = -—~w~yv= ~we-=— 


Because of the homoeoteleuta and of some metrical difficulties, 

Schréder would here read apxopuevors. This would give the first verse 
the unusual constitution: ~--~~ -~~-V-~~- ~r--. OF. 
Pindar Ol. XIII Ep. 1, and see Schréder in Hermes XXXVIII 
(1903), p. 234. This shift of rhythm (‘“‘Umspringen des Rhyth- 
mus”) within the limits of a verse has no such manifestation as 
this in the drama, although the uncertainty experienced in deter- 
mining the length of lyric lines in the dramatic poets (see p. 435) 
may make the fact doubtful. On choriambic hypercatalexis, see 
p. 432. It should be noted that Aristophanes has omitted Pin- 
dar’s third colon as inappropriate, brought forward his fourth 
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with felicitous changes, and added with comic effect the unex- 
pected clausula pndév és Avoictparov. If we may trust the 
scholiast, the antode begins with a parody of verses quoted from 
Euripides. 


Nous. 457-475 


457 Xo. Apa pev waperts THdE y’ 68 =-~e~ -vew 
ovx GroApov GAN’ Eromov. toh Pods 2 -~e~ =v ew =~ 
Tavta pad map’ €400 KAéos ovpavo- 
CD amaien enemas ad 
460 év Bporoiow ees Sm fn 
Xr. ti meicoua; Xo. tov wavta xpovov 
per’ guod «= 
fyrwrdratov Biov avOpairwv duages. 6 ---~ ~~~ eee - 
465 Xr. dpa ye rovr’ dp’ éyw mor’ 7 
8 


OWouo; Xo. Gere ye Gov rod- even vee 
Aods éxi ratio Ovpais dei xaPnrBax, mv vr vers eee 
470 BovAopévovs dvaxowvod- 9(--~- vr 
a6ai te Kai és Xdyov éOeiv -vvreeoen 


mpaypata KavTtypapas oA Ta- 
Advrav, 10 =e oe ee ewes 
dé on ppevi cvpBov- ll {-vv- vv -- 
Aevoopevous PETA TOV. -vyye yee 


The lyric dialogue begins (457-460) in trochaic rhythm with 
the third verse a catalectic logaoedic trimeter. 


Vesp. 273-280 = 281-289 
Ode 


273 rior’ ov po Oupav gaiver’ dp’ Huiv 6/8 (~~ => ~e~e- he” 
6 yépwv ovd’ traxove; wwee vuand 
pOv drodwXexe TAS 2 Stew. Soc 
275 éuBadas, 7) rpocéxoy’ év BiGietiete So .eores 
B > 7) 
a“ , ‘ ba , H 
T@ TKOTW TOV OaKTVAOY ToD, myer eee 
276 lr’ epreypunvev adrod 4 wv fi Bear 
yen 
TO oupov yepovTos dvTos, 5 


277 kai ray’ av BovBwvwn. 
7} pav TwoAd Spywvraros y’ Hv Tv map’ 


Hiv 6 meww ewww em we we = 


A , > a > 0. ’ 7 A 
Kal povos ov av éreiBer’, Sacer. AS ne Amines 
; 
279 GAX’ brdr’ dvtiBorory B( evr e veneer 
Tis, KaTW KUTT ay OvTW eee ore es 


280 ‘Aov Epes’ eArcyev. 9 ~~-- ~~- 
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Antode 
281 raya 8 dv dia Tov xOkwov dvOpwwov, Os judas Suedver’ 
eLamatav Kai Aéywv 
ws prrabjvaios Hv Kal tav Sdpw mp@tos Kareirot, 
da rodr dduvnbeis 
elr’ iows Keira rupértwv. tote yap TowvTos avyp. 
286 Grd’ dya@’ dvicraco pnd’ otrw ceavtov 
éoOe pnd’ deyavaxre. 
kai yap dvip maxis He tov mpoddvTwy Tami Opaxys: 
289 ov dws éyxuTpucis. 
281 xO@tivdy Hermann: xdeoivdv 


The lyric begins (1) and ends (9) with a minor Ionic move- 
ment. The lyric that follows (291-316) is in Ionic rhythm. 


Pax 775-796 = 797-818 


Ode 
775 Motoa ov pév rod<uous a- 6/8 Ce Sa 
Twcapevyn pet’ €00 Se SS 
Tov diArov xdpevoor, 2 avew Su 
7178 xdelovea Oe@v Te yapous B(eerv rw -vee 
dvépOv re dairas kai Badias paxdpwv* wave cove evve 
781 coi yap rad’ &€ dpyis weAe. 4 =s--- --~--8 
hv 8€ oe Kapxivos éX\Owv Bhewes wou 
dvti Body peta. TOV raidwy Xopedorat, ween eee e eves 
785 pO tmdxove pnt’ €dr- Viewen wut” 
Ons ovvépiBos adrois, wwe ama 
GANG vomle mavras evve vend 
788 oprvyas oixoyeveis yuXt- 2/4 1 mye evy eve 
avxevas 6pxnoras —- s+ & 
790 vavvodvels opupaduv dzro- 8 | -vy evry ove 
kviopata pnxavodipas. “yy err -- 
kai yap épacy’ 6 rarip od map’Amidas9 -~~ -v~y~ =v~v = Ye 
795 elye 7d Spaiya yadqv ris a RB vve-” 
éorépas drdygat. ever SV 
Antode 





797 rode xpi) Xapirwv Sapwopata KadrAixdpwv 
TOV Gopov TounTHV 
800 ipveiv, drav jpwa piv hov7g xeAdwv ELopévy xedady, 
xopov 8 4 ’xn Mépomos 
808 pnd MedrdvOtos, ob 3% Tixporadryy da. ynpioavTos jKOVvO’, 
qvixa Tv Tpaywdav Tov xopov elyov ddeAhds Te Kai aitds, dudw 
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810 Topyoves épopayor BatiSooxdro. "Apr, 
ypaccoBat puapoi Tpayopacyxado. ixOvoAdpat: 
815 dv xataxpeppapern peya Kal mAaTi 
Moioa Gea per’ euod Evurale rhv Eopryv. 


785 vmdxove Bentley: braxotens 


The ode and antode open with parody of verses from the 
Orestia of Stesichorus (frag. 12-14 Hiller) according to the state- 
ment of the scholiast, who quotes the lines parodied in the 
antode: 

Toudde xpy) Xapitwy Sapdpata KaAcKopwv 
ipveiv Dpvyrov péAos eLevpdvras &Bpws hpos émepxopevov (14) 
OTav Hpos wpa Kedady xeAvdwv (13) 


Hiller restores the verses of Stesichorus parodied in the ode 
as follows: 


Moioa, ov pév rodcuous drwcapeva per’ ened 
kXelovoa Oedy Te yapous avdpav te Sairas Kai Oadias paxdpwv (12) 


The rhythm passes in 788 = 810 to dactylic movement in two- 
quarter time, but the enoplic cadence is resumed in the closing 


line. For 785-787 = 807-809 see p. 436. 


Eo. 571-580 
B71 Xo. viv d) det oe ruxviv dpeva 68 = = = vreeve 
Kal pirodnpov éyeipev 2 S.ue See 
ppovrid’ émurtapevnv -v~eyr yee 
573 raiow pidaow dyvvew. 3 
Kan yap éx’ evtuxiaow 4 --v ry -vve © 
574 epxerar yAwtrys érivow moXityy §=5(-~-- -vve vee 
575 = djpov éxayAaiotoa 
pupiaow dperiaor Biov: dy- 6{----+ s+ vv - 
576 ody 6 ri wep Svvatat Kaipos. 
deiras yap Te copod Tivos ekev- ( 
pypatos } modus Nuav. | 


| 
( 
( 
| 
( 
( 
1 
1 


GAAG mépauve povov 8 
pyre Sedpapeva pyr’ «i- 9 
pypéva Ww mporepov' 


( 
( 
580 pucotar yap Hv Ta mada- 1{---~ -v~-- 
& moAAaKis Ge@vrat. 
5 


572 Ptdd5quov Dindorf: gidécogov 








empate 
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Cola in ascending rhythm occur in the drama less frequently 
and in less varied forms than those in descending rhythm. In 
both series catalexis offers interesting problems for consideration. 

A certain inconsistency in classifying the verse=-~~ -~-~- 
=-~- ~-- was noted at the beginning of this discussion. The 
ground of objection urged against regarding this combination as 
enoplic is its ‘ithyphallic’ close, but this objection rests on a 
misconception. The ithyphallic, although a genuine and not 
infrequent form in descending rhythm, does not in fact occur in 
the colon --~- ~--- Both this and the corresponding acata- 
lectic dimeter ---~- --~- are common in iambic lyrics in 
Aristophanes. The real ground of objection lies in the fact that 
the fundamental form of the syzygy in ascending rhythm in 
enoplic verse is --~-, and although the drama, which is dis- 
posed to greater variety, allows =-~- it is nevertheless true that 
the acatalectic dimeter =-~-  =-~- never occurs in enoplic 
metre in the drama. We find only =-~- ---~-. But granted 
that the catalectic form of this dimeter was to be admitted, it 
necessarily became =~-~- ~--. No other form is possible. 
This is precisely what happened,—the dramatic poets allowed 
themselves cola which were not used by Pindar, as appears from 
the following: 


Drama PINDAR 


~ 1 
Sewvw we wv = -—-<—~v=— -—-—<wv=— 


~ 
=——_—~=— -~=—-=— 


(7=27ve -—-—V=— -——~ = -—-—-~S=— -_-—S = -—-—-~S = 


(w=—_v~— eg ev -_—-=— 


In the Oedipus Tyrannus (O. T. 6b—see below p. 440), this 
catalectic dimeter appears as > - ~ - - - (s-~- ~-). 
With this cf. caret tis avOp@rrwv = od & adfis eEdpua (Aves 1314, 
1326), in a dactylo-trochaic lyric in which the other iambic clauses 
allhavetheform= -~ - ~--. Inthe Andromache (Androm. 
6b) the catalectic dimeter is “~~ - ~--. The latter is not 
rare in lyrics in Aristophanes as the second half of a syncopated 

1Cf. O. VIII Ep. 8, N. 11, I. III IV Ep. 4, VI 5, and (as colon) O, VI1, VII 4, P. 
XII 3, 5, 6, N. V1, Ep. 3, I. I Ep. 5, I 1 (Schréder’s text). 

2Of. N. V 4, I. III IV Ep. 6, 8, and (as colon) O, III 4, 
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iambic tetrameter. Cf. Eq. 757, 758 = 837, 838, where the other 
verses in ode and antode (756, 759, 760= 836, 839, 840) are 
lyric tetrameters with all arses expressed. tov7 is established as a 
common manifestation in iambic rhythm. 

Cratinus has a verse that, notwithstanding the statement of 
Hephaestion,' looks very much like a parody of the celebrated 
line of Archilochus: 


"Epacpovidn Babuare tév dwpodeiwv (10). 


If we analyze the parody on the model of the original’ it becomes: 
wovy Shy - ~-~- ~--= where the second element of 
the prosodiac is the trisyllabic Baxyeios.* This may also be the 
point of view from which an explanation is to be sought of a much 
discussed verse of Sophocles: 


co a“ cal »” 
Str. inie PotBe, coi 8 ratr’ dpéor’ ein 
cw Meee wemwe Cae 


ANT. Noupdav EXixwviddwv, als rAciora cupraife 


Pieler alae Catan. ae (O. T. 6) 
Cf. the following fragments of Cratinus: 


Adurwva, tov od Bpotav Rae cow 
Ynoos Svvara preyvpa cate ewe 
detrvov pirwv dmreipyev (57) ---- ~--- 


viv & adfis épvyyave: Bpvxea yap dav Td mapov, tp’yAn 8 Kav pdyouro (58) 


, 
mewvr ewe -<—wvw -wyee= weve -~—=— 


This is such an enlargement of the tetrameter in frag. 10 to a 

hexameter as occurs in the Vespae. See pp. 422f. The first 

colon in frag. 57, 58 might be thought to be the catalectic form 

of the prosodiac. Hephaestion states‘ that 7) (déa xataxAels of the 

choriambicum is - ~ =, and --~-~ --~ = would undoubtedly 

be the normal catalexis of ---~ -~-~-. But the poets 
1 Heph. p. 50 (W.). 


2It is not to be doubted that von Wilamowitz is right in closely associating these 
verses. They are both forms of his ‘‘enoplios.”” See his Euripides Heracles? II, 
pp. 27f. As is well known, von Wilamowitz maintains that even Pindar’s dactylo- 
epitrites are dactylo-trochaic. 


3See Grenfell and Hunt The Oxyrhynchus Papyri Part I, IX, p. 16, Col. iii. 
4Heph. p. 30 (W.). 
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avoided this in enoplic metre.’ See the forms in ascending 
rhythm on p. 433. 

The true ithyphallic, as we should expect, is not rare in enoplic 
verse in descending rhythm. Aristophanes has it twice in the 
Peace, once (Pax 2) unmistakably as a verse, since it is here 
placed between two other lines that are parodies. The only 
other instance in the drama of its use as an independent verse 
occurs in the Rhesus (Rhes. 2), where as in the Peace it follows 
a line with catalectic close and is itself followed by a pentameter 
in ascending rhythm. Elsewhere in the drama it occurs as the 
final colon of the lyric, as in the Peace (Pax 10b), where it con- 
stitutes the second half of a tetrameter. Thus also in the Medea 
(Med. I 5b), where the verse is identical with that just named, 
and in the first enoplic lyric in the Prometheus (Prom. I 6b). 
In the fourth enoplic lyric in the Medea (Med. IV 4c), it ends 
a hexameter, and in the second (Med. II 4c), a heptameter. 
These five verses show the following series of ‘trochaic’ elements: 


sven 286 Pax 10b, Med. I 5b. 
aves sven eavev Seu Prom ié. 

i ne aes sean 2a: Tee 
SGice =a Zee waaay Coe Tei eos 


In only two of the ten occurrences here cited is there diaeresis, 
and in these two cases (Pax 10, Prom. I 6) it fails in the anti- 
strophe. A survey of these facts makes it difficult to accept 
Schréder’s analysis of the last line in the first enoplic lyric 
of the Prometheus (Prom. I 6), although one dissents from 
any conclusion of his on enoplic metre with reluctance. Here 
he casts the ithyphallic colon in the form -~- ~--,’ in accord 


1 Hephaestion (p. 35) calls -- ~~ -—~— an Ionic hepthemime, which is sig- 
nificant in so far at least as it indicates the six-eighth division of the colon. He doubt- 
less had --~~ -~-~ in mind as the acatalectic form (cvvriderar 5é kal mpds 
Tas Tpoxaixds érluxrov), — ~ — being the normal catalectic close of a trochaic as well as 
of achoriambic colon. The same combination of metrical elements (- — ~ ~ — ~ —) 
may have, in other relations, an entirely different significance, as at the close of the 
Aves (1731 ff.) where it is associated with Pherecrateans. Schréder in Philologus 
LXII (1908), p. 162, has said a timely word in regard to keeping an open mind in deter- 
mining the particular significance of a colon that admits different classifications. 

2See his Aeschyli Cantica, pp. 42 f., and Hermes XXXVIII (1903), p. 217. On the 
correspondence of strophe and antistrophe in the last verse of this lyric, see p. 435, 
where all cases that occur in the drama are considered together. 
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with his theory that - ~-- (which he regards as a ‘retarded’ minor 
Ionic) is in ascending rhythm.’ The ithyphallic should not 
occasion surprise in any of these five cases, since it not infrequently 
occurs also in trochaic lyrics as the final colon. Cf. in Ari- 
stophanes Kai troinaov tévd és evvny thy éunv ixéoOa (Ec. 959= 
967) ; émvOdpnv, adAX @dunv av avrov avta Anpeiv (Ran. 1377= 
1490 = 1499, with resolution of the ithyphallic in 1490, 1499); 
and in the first line, ravta to. wémpayas ola xpi Tov evTvyovvTa 
(Eq. 683 = 616, with resolution in the ode). 

Hypercatalexis is found only in verses in ascending rhythm. 
According to the division of the lyrics into verses adopted in this 
article, both forms of hypercatalexis occur in the drama, the 


choriambic: ---~~ -~~- = (Eq. 1b), --~~ -~~- ~ (Ee. 4), 
--v- --~~ -~~- - (Aj. 3, Med. III 4), and the iambic: 
--~- --~- - (Trach. 7),--~~ -~~- --~- = (Nub. 6, 


_Vesp. 6). But here again one is uncertain how far synaphea ex- 
tends in some of these metrical series. The assumption that the 
enoplic movement begins in the Ajax with the second line of 
the lyric and that verses two and three should be combined gives 
the pentameter: 


2 


-w-=— -_- == - Ve = - eo wwe = 


This may be rejected for good reasons, but nevertheless it is 
adopted by Rossbach.’ He likewise combines verses four and five 
in the third enoplic lyric of the Medea (Med. III 4, 5), so that 
the hypercatalexis becomes iambic. In the fourth line of the 
enoplic ode in the Ecclesiazusae, the emendation edtvyfas would 
not be unreasonable. The opening of the Equites has already 
been discussed. All cases of choriambic hypercatalexis may thus 
be made to disappear from the drama, as under Schréder’s analysis 
it disappears from Pindar,‘ except in certain fragments. But it 
is accepted in Bacchylides.’ Iambic hypercatalexis, however, can- 

1See p. 437. 

2Note Pindar’s 4 Badifwrbv re Aare xal Oodv tmmwy éddrepav detoa (frag. 89) and 
cf. N. VIII 3, I. II 2. 

8 Griechische Metrik®, p. 480. 

4See his analysis of O. VIII 1 in Hermes XXXVIII (1903), p. 237. 

5Cf. IX Ep. 6, XI 5, XII 5, XIII Ep. 2 (Blass). 
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not be disposed of in this summary manner in the drama. In the 
Nubes and Vespae, analyzed above, it occurs in the middle of the 
lyric, as sometimes in Bacchylides, but in the Trachiniae it ends 
the strophe. Here the melodic close is precisely that in Aves 
858 = 902, cvvgddrw Sé Xaips gddv, ending a pure iambic ode. 
Schréder finds but few cases of iambic hypercatalexis in Pindar.’ 
The heat with which the advocates of the ‘dactylic’ theory of 
enoplic verse object to hypercatalexis is not easy to understand. 
In all these cases choice must be made, on any theory, between 
hypercatalexis and ‘anacrusis,’ and the one occasions no greater 
disturbance of the rhythm than the other. 

The normal forms of the cola in the drama are few, five in each 
rhythm, with variants: 


ASCENDING RHYTHM DESCENDING RHYTHM 

IG—amevwwu em ww = jj? Ievwve ~we— ih 

Sewvwvw = vv =3 --~ve vee 26 
vine anwady Tienen «oma 

Sewer vee 3 veer eve 2 

nin She 2 nm “itn 5 

=es-ueer wee 3 -~-~ Se 15 

weve e-em we = 2 
WG actu enes oseee Gaetan “uve sonnet 

wewm @— eww == ewe 5 —wvwevr eevee ~~w~=-=— 3 

-—<—v= wewwvw = wwe il —_—wew~w |=- weve ~~vw-=-~ iil 

wewrv -~we= w~=-wvr-— 1 --~vee= w~wew -w~=--— |i 

—-ew~vr e- eve —-<—-~= =3 wve wwe = v= 4 
Vee ve -—-v=— --—-w~v=— 2 Vevrew -w-=— - = 4 

—_ 


In Euripides (Troad. 5a) a resolved form of the minor Ionic 
occurs (-~~- ~~ -~~) as the second metre in a tetrameter. 
This is without parallel, I believe. In Euripides we encounter 


1 Pindari Carmina, p. 298, where the instances are enumerated in his commentary. 

?The count includes the five lyrics of Aristophanes and the thirteen of tragedy of 
which the analysis is given in full in this article. Unusual forms are not counted, but 
these are discussed below. The figures, therefore, are an approximate indication of 
relative frequency of occurrence. 


3Cf. the curious beginning of N. X. 
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also (Med. IV 4a, Androm. 5a) the contracted form of the chori- 
ambus, so that the dimeter(--- ~~ --) has the form of 
the Pherecratean,’ but probably is enoplic. Here again we deal 
with an innovating poet.’ Both these singularities apparently are 
met in combination in a verse of Aristophanes (Ec. 1), but this 
is undoubtedly corrupt. Such a hybrid dimeter as the received 
text demands is out of all accord with the well-known severity of 
this poet in his use of metrical forms. We should doubtless read, 
by a simple transposition, viv 59 ce ruxvnv dpéva Sei in ascending 
rhythm. 

There are two trimetrical cola in Aristophanes (Kc. 6b and 7a) 
of abnormal constitution, if the received text is accepted. Accord- 
ingly the text has been rearranged and emended by the editors. 
There is no parallel in the drama to the ‘spondaic’ close of verse 576 
(--~~-~- ~-~- --) nor to the ‘spondaic’ opening of the fol- 
lowing line. But Pindar, in a highly-wrought ode, has used 
the same numbers: 

Xpvoda hoppy, "AmoAXwvos kai iorAoKdpwv 

aviicov Moway xréavov' Tas dxove: pev Baors dydaias dpxa, 

meiBovrat 8 dowdot capaow—(Pyth. I) 
Here the last colon of the second verse and the beginning of the 
third furnish a parallel.’ If these forms seem to be inadmissible 
in Aristophanes, this part of the ode (as well as the beginning) 
may be healed by slight emendation: 


Kay yap éx’ evruxiaow weve evve & 

épxerar yAwrrys émivou. roXdtTyv eves eevee veneer 
djpov éxayAaiotoa mien ie 

pupiaow dpeAtaror Biov: Sy- 1 WGA Yatenein See 
Aod 8’ Gre wep Swwarat. ee 


-—-—<—~ w -we= 


xatpos S€, deirar yap Tu copod twos ef - spas gibi 
evpnpatos 7 ods yyav* 


In Euripides (El. 4) is found the only acephalous verse in the 


drama’ and in Sophocles (Trach. 1) and. Euripides (Rhes. 1) the 
only examples of shift of rhythm within the verse." 


1 Of, the beginning of N. VIII and Bacchyl. XII 3 (Blass). 

*Cf. Philoxenus, Conv. 2, 19 and 35. 

3 Of. Schréder’s analysis in Hermes XXXVIII (1903), pp. 232 f. 
43ndod 5’ Meineke. xa:pds 5¢ Hermann. 5Cf. O. VI 6. 
6Cf, O. XIII Ep. 1, P. 14, IV Ep.5, N. V1, VI Ep. 3, I. III IV Ep. 7. 
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Certain peculiar correspondences between ode and antode in 
some of these lyrics merit consideration, as in the Vespae (Vesp. 4) 
where 8a rodr’ dduvnGeis' corresponds to lr’ épréyunvev adrod? 
(--~-=-+ ~~-- to --~-> -~--). This may seem 
dubious, but cf. in Aeschylus (Prom. I 6a) the correspondence 
of ~~ - - with - ~ -~.’ But another correspondence in the 
Vespae (Vesp. 2) seems untenable, even if the former is doubt- 
fully allowed in Aristophanes. In verse 2 of the antode xai Aéywv 
should probably be emended to the form of the ode, and lines 
2and3 combined (-~-~- ~~ > -~ v= vee - + -- 
-~---). Cf. lines 7 and 8, which in this case should probably 
also be combined. In Sophocles (O.T. 2b) two normal forms of 
the descending dimeter (-~-- -~- and -~~- ~-~-) 
are brought into correspondence, # o¢ yé tis Ouvyarnp answering to 
ovx éoe tav avfpiov, Cf. in Aeschylus (Prom. II 5) the corre- 
spondence of - ~ - - with - ~ ~ -. 

The combination of cola into verses in the drama is simple, 
and there is here little of the complexity of form, whether in colon 
or verse, that is common in Pindar, but twice in Aeschylus (Prom, 
I 4, II 3) and once in Sophocles (O. T. 3) a tetrameter occurs 
oftheform -~-= -~v- ~~-- --~-=.* Oncein Sopho- 
cles (O. T. 1) we encounter the tetrameter -~~- -~-~ 

In enoplic as in other lyrics, the determination of the end of 
the verse is often uncertain in the drama because the antode recurs 
but once at most and indicia are lacking. As in many other matters 
Pindar must here serve as a guide, although at best the limit of 
synaphea in comedy and tragedy is oftenindeterminable. Pindar 
has one enoplic octameter and a few heptameters. The common 
forms he employs are trimeter (34), tetrameter (30), penta- 
meter (16), dimeter (13), and hexameter (7).° These facts fur- 
nish a thumb-rule. 

Some of these songs in the drama are written exclusively in 
enoplic rhythm, others introduce alloeometric verses. In comedy 


1Of, P. III Ep. 9 init. 2Cf. O. VI Ep. 7 init. 

3 See Schréder Pind. Carm., pp. 508 f. 

4Cf. P. III 5 and Ep. 3, IX Ep. 3, N. XI 1 and Ep. 2, I. IIL IV 2. 

5 The figures indicate roughly the proportion of each form of verse in 100. 
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the structure is sometimes composite, as notably in the Peace where 
the enoplic series is broken by a mixed choriambic hexameter 
(with tovy) followed by two dactylic hexameters and a dactylic 
tetrameter. The opening strain of the duo in the Nubes is tro- 
chaic. Cf. the dactylo-trochaic opening of the lyric in the Ajax. 
The beginning and the close of the ode in the Vespae is Ionic. 
Thrice in Sophocles (Aj. 9) and Euripides (Med. IIT 6, Troad. 8) 
the lyric ends with logaoedic strain, but without change of time. 

What is the rhythm of the lyrics now under consideration? 
The elements of which enoplic verse is composed are unmistakable 
and remain undisturbed whatever theory we entertain as to its 


constitution. These are -~-- and -~~-~~-- | OF --<-- 
and --~~-~-~-. It is highly important to determine, if 
possible, the true nature of the elements --~ -- and ---~- that 


play so conspicious a part in it. There can be no doubt that their 
role is significant. Lines occur, to select examples from the 
drama, such as these: 


even evens «~= Prom. I16; Med. 14. 
eve ew -v-- -v-~ -- Prom. 16. 
eves svee avwne www Trach. 4 
ever were - v= === Vesp. 3. 
eve ove- -~-- -~-- Vesp. 5. 
wees eee vee oe == -~- Eq. 2, 3; Cf. Med. IV 3. 
even wees awen ever «ve OF, 2. 
oven eves evens vwueB ovew o= OQ, FT. 6, 
eves suwe veces suse ewes eves «= Mel Ht 
Others again occur such as the following: 
Bewe woowe Pax 4, 
weve ene e one Aj. 4. 
Coen ante Heeen wna aie. 
Reve even onwe --+= Med II. 
weve eave eave -=~= Trach, 6. 
Bee e meee wee --~- ~-- Eg. 5 
(Aes «SNe oven cave ewe EE 


1So also Rossbach, Griechische Metrik’, p. 407. 
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The rhythmic movement of the first series, which is so largely 
‘trochaic,’ would seem to be be descending, of the second, which 
is so largely ‘iambic,’ ascending.’ But the rhythm of the pro- 
sodiac and ‘iambic’ elements in such a tetrameter as ~-~-V- 
-v~- --~- --~- must be uniform. Is it ascending? It 
certainly seems highly improbable—to revert to the historical 
account quoted from Hephaestion at the beginning of this article— 
that Cratinus and the other poets who succeeded Archilochus could 
have identified the tripody in his anapaestic hephthemime of the 
form --~~-~~-~- with the prosodiac unless there had been 
practical rhythmical agreement between the cola. On this assump- 
tion, the prosodiac tetrameter just cited would be -ir.- -~-r-« 
-i-- -+~-- in ascending rhythm (two dimeters). The cor- 
responding enoplic tetrameter would bei.-- rv -s- 2 
.~.- in descending rhythm. On the theory now in favor that 
enoplic metre is Ionic this tetrameter consists of ‘middle’ Ionic, 
minor Ionic, and two ‘retarded’ minor Ionics: ~.--- wree 
--+- -~-+- in ascending movement.” The Ionic theory of 
enoplic metre has been presented by Schréder with great skill 
and has many ardent supporters. But there are difficulties in the 
way of adopting it, notably one that curiously is not encountered 
in the drama but occurs not infrequently in Pindar. Namely, the 
‘retarded’ major Ionic and the ‘retarded’ minor Ionic appear 
respectively in the resolved forms --~~v~and~~v~--.' This 
means resolution of an irrational syllable, an unheard of phenome- 
non.‘ But such a verse as 


“ve = 


kat mapa Kaoradia, rarépa te Aapaynrov addvra Aika (Olym. VII 17), 
occasions no difficulty if sung in descending rhythm. 

The assumption that there is no contradiction in rhythm 
between the anapaestic tripody and the prosodiac serves to explain 


1The testimony of the scholiasts may be deemed of little importance, but it may 
still be noted that the scholiast on Aristophanes never calls —- ~ — —and —- -~ = 
either epitrite or Ionic, but always trochaic and iambic respectively. 

2** Kin gleitend-leicht-* leicht-*leichtes Tetrametron,” to adopt Schréder’s termi- 
nology. 

3See the instances cited by Schréder, Pind. Carm., pp. 503 f. (§ 6). 

4See Leo, Neue Jahrb. f.d. klass. Altertum V (1902), p. 160, Brandt Metrische 
Zeit- und Streitfragen (1902), p. 30, and Schréder in Hermes XXXVIII (1903), pp. 224 f. 
Schréder argues for the equivalence of »~» —- —- and ~~ ~--. 
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a confusion that prevails in the scholiasts. The Heliodorean 
scholiast on the enoplic lyric in the Equites, for example, calls 
mewn Oarepois Saxpvas (Eq. 4) ‘rpocodiaxoy Swdexdonuor, and in 
the next breath designates the words that immediately follow, 
oas amrépevos papérpas (Eq. 5) as ‘avarraiotixdv.’ Here indeed is 
a jumble of theories! But Hephaestion suffers none of this con- 
fusion of mind. He, at least, although in his analyses of the first 
seven poetical forms in the fifteenth chapter of his Manual he 


consistently maintains the Archilochian point of view, perfectly 


understands the differentiation effected by Cratinus between verses 
of his own such as: 

xaip’, & pey’ dxpedyerws dpr€ tails ériBdaus, 

THS NueTepas gopias KpiTHs apirre TavTwv- 

evdainov’ Erixré oe pntnp ixpiwy Wodyors, 
and verses of Archilochus such as: 

"Epacpovidn Xapirae, ypnyd Tou yeAolov— 

dorav 8 of pév karomGev Hoav: of 8& roAAoi— 

€pew, odd pirral? Eraipwr, reper 8 dxovwv. 

Here we reach the heart of the question at issue between those 
who adopt the dactylic theory of ‘dactylo-epitritic’ verse and 
the enoplists. The prosodiac is, in form, an anapaestic tripody, 
the enoplius is, in form, a dactylic tripody, but not all anapaestic 
tripodies are prosodiacs nor all dactylic tripodies enoplii. The 
Archilochian verses just cited consist of anapaestic hephthemime 
and ithyphallic. Five fragments of Archilochus are extant written 
in this verse.’ The anapaestic hephthemime (or paroemiac’) in 
these shows the forms: 


These by no means exhaust the possible permutations of the ana- 
paestic hephthemime, as a glance at lyric anapaests in the drama 
will show, but they are sufficient for the purpose in hand. The 
first yields the form of the prosodiac, but certainly not the second 


1Bergk Poet. Lyr.4 II, p. 406, 2Heph. p, 27, 21 ff. 
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with its spondee in the second place,’ nor, except by legerdemain,” 
the third and fourth with their initial ~-~-~~- and ~~--- 
which are unobjectionable as anapaests, but not as the beginning 
of the prosodiac. Similarly, the dactylic tripody of the form 
-~~ -~~ -~~ cannot be identified with the enoplius.* The 
logical conclusion from these facts would seem to be that lyrics 
in the drama which are composed exclusively of the prosodiac 
(--~~ -~~-) and enoplius(-~~- ~~--) and related iambic 
and trochaic elements in six-eighth time (--~- and -~--), and 
which show none of the variations of form possible in anapaestic 
and dactylic tripodies in two-quarter time, are ‘enoplic,’ to adopt 
the name first used by Blass, not ‘dactylo-epitritic.’ 


APPENDIX: ENnopuic Lyrics In TRAGEDY 
Agrscu. Prom. I: 526-5385—536-544 


526 pyddp’ 6 wavra veuwv 68 —<vv= vv 
Ocir’ éua yvopa Kpdros 
dvtiradov Zevs, ee ee mE 


pnd? eduvicaru Oeors doias Ooi- B( ~~ -- -~-r-~ - 
530 = vaus worunocopeva 
Bovdovors rap’ 'Oxeavov 
» ™” , 
matpos doBerrov mépov, 4 ~~ > -~~- 
pnd’ adérouue Adyous: S aves www 
535 dAAd pow 70d’ éupévor Kat "eae - 


ee 
pnmor’ éxtaxein 


-wTe ew S&S = 


Arsoxu. Prom. II: 887-893=894-900 
887 7 codds, } coos jv Os G@ avvnw Vives 
mparos év yvwpua 70d’ 
éBaorace kai yAwo- 2( -~-- -vr~- ~v--- 
og SuepvborAdynoev, 1 
890 ds 7d Kyndedoa Ka’ Eavrov 


dpuoreva paxpo, B -~—-- -~ve vee -eve 
kal pyre Tov mOUTY 
SuOpyrropvwy «60 4 ee ee ewe eee 
pyre tov yévva peyoAvvopevww 65 Yee ee Se UO 
évra xepvyray épacretou yduwv. 6 ~~ -- -~-- -~- 


‘kal uévroe kal rods orovdelous mapyThcavro rods év TE wéow ol werd Tov’ Apxldoxoy, 
ob~x ws dvamaoriKdy tyovpevor, AXA rpocodiaxéy. Heph. p. 48, 8ff. Andagain: rapa:rodp- 
tat Tolvuy rods év uéow orovdelous, Iva uh GAASTpLOV yévnTar Td dvaraioTiKdy TOD mpoc- 
odiaxod, Sarep éoriy é& lwrixod Kal xopiauBixod: Sévarar 5é Tis Brafspevos xré. Id. p.49, 10 ff. 

2Heph. p. 49, 22 ff., p. 28, 22 ff. 

8See the forlorn example in Euripides, discussed on p. 433. 
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Sopn. Agax. 172-182 = 183-192 


4 


V 


—_—T ewww wwe 


-_ =- Ve 


- -—-Ve=— 


~ 


7 pa oe TavporroAa Ards 
"Apres, 2/4 - 
& peyadra paris, & hie 
Marep aicxvvas éuas, 68 
Gppace travddpous éri Bors 
dyedaias, 6/8 — 
7 mov Twos vikas dkdprwrov xdpw 4 
7 pakAvTov évapwv WevoOeio’, 
dddpas 55k 
cir’ éhadhaBoXas; — 
jxadkoOipag py tw’ "Evvdkws TF _ 
popday éxwv Evvod dopds 
évvuxious eee 
paxavais éreicato AwBav ; _ 
Sorx. Traon. 94-102 = 103-111 
dv aidAa vvé évapiLopcva ae 
rixra xatevvaler te pdoyt- 
Comevov, 2 - 
“Adv, “ANov aird 3 - 
TovTo Kapvgar, Tov “AAKkpy- 4 \- 
vas 700 por 7001 mais be 
valet 3or’, ® Aapmpa oTEepoTa. 
prcyuv, a 
}} mwovrias avA@vas, 7) ae 
dvocaiow dreipous KrALGeis « - 
cim’, & kparictetwv Kar’ Oupo. TF — 
Sorn. Orv. Tyr. 1086-1096 = 1097-1109 
cimep ey pais eipi 6/8 - 
kal Kata yvwpayv idpis, - 
ov Tov "OAvyrov dreipwr, & 
KBarpov, 2\- 
ovK Eve TAY avpLov ) sis 


, A > , 1 
TaveéeANVOV [. OV GE YE Kal 
, 9o7 
matpwworav Oidirovv 3 
Kat Tpoov Kal parep’ avsev, 4 
Kai xopever Oar mpos Hav, 5 
bs ért Hpa épovra 4 
as él Npa pépov 
RIES , 
TOLS EOLS TUPAVVOLS. L 
inie Pot Be, cot 6 | 
Se aA) 2 » >” : 
TavT’ apEeoT’ Ein. | 


IC 


iT 


- w~wee— = 


a 
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Eur. Mep. I: 410-420=421-430 


. a 
410 dvw rorapdv iepdv 6/8 ( ee 
Xwpodtor mrayal, kal dixa | sia. a ik i 
‘ Ld 4 , 
Kal TavTa wad oTpEeperat. weve avvel 


dvdpaor pev doAuu Bovral,Oeov¥ 2 ~L--~ vv - ee 


413 ovxér riots dpape. ray Vépavev- 3{ ~~ ~~ wre s ~v--- 
¥ ‘ ’ 
kAeuv éxev Bioray orpapover 


Papa. wwvew wuee @= wow a AH 
»” ‘ , , 
EPXETAL TYLA. YuvaLKELw yever’ S wtee. aan seal 
420 ovxeére dvoxéAados ha- Oh et wenn, Se 
pa. yuvaixas e€et. anew Live 


Eur. Men. II: 627-634=635-642 


¥ ‘ ¥ 
627 fpwres twtp pay Eyay 6 . Sour ove 
€Movres ovK evdosiav ee ee 
ov0’ dperav Tapédwxay 2 1 aevue vweed- 
dvipdow: «i & dds €XOou ovens wees 


631 Kvmpis, odk ddXa. Geds ctxapis 
ores. 8 even evvwe vues 
payor’, & déomow’, éx’ enor 
xXpvrewv TO- 4 [ 
> , € , 4 
Ewv édeins tuépw xpi- | ee 


7” > , 
aac’ advxTov oicrov. 


Eur. Men. III: 824-834=835-845 


824 "EpeyOeida: rd radadv dABur 6/8 Se YY HY Le See 


kal Oe@v maides paxdpwv, iepasyo- 2( -~-- -~v~- ~r--- 

pas dmropOyrov 7’ arodep- 

Bopevor weve vee vee 

kXeworatav codiav a- Ses uus oumea~ 

et da Aaprporarov 1 aaa wie 

830 Baivovres éBpis aidépos, évOa 
mo? dyvas 4 eee em mewn 

évvéa Ilepidas Movoas Aeyouor 5 - ~~ - ~~ - v= 


gavOav ‘Appoviay puredoat 6 ---~~ -~-- 
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Evr. Mep. IV: 976-982 = 983-989 


976 viv Amides ovdxeére por Taldwv 
foas, 68 --ve~ vee 
ovkére’ orecxovar yap és 
govov non, 2 -v~-- -~v- 
deerar vipa ypva wy dvadeopav 3 ever eee 
deerar dvoravos drav: 
980 gavOa & audi Koya On- Sl ane wee 
oe Tov Avda Koopov av- ee 
Ta xepoiv AaBovoa. oveaw See 


Eur. Anprom. 766-777 = 778-789 


766 i) my yevoiyar, 7) marépwv 
ayabav CS me vw wma veu 
» , , 
einv roduKtTyTwv Te dopwv 
ieee 2 anne wee 
770 ef te yap mdcyor Tis dudyavov, 
aXrkas 3 —we Ss ewe weve 
> , > id 
ov oTavis EvyeveTais’ KY- 4(evve vvee 
pvocopuevoor 8 dx’ écObAGv 
dwparwv 
X ‘4 , » 
TYLA KaL KAEOS* OTOL 5(--- -~~-- 
Acipava tov ayabav 
775 dvdpa@v ddapeirar xpovos: a & 
ania: seve onwe 


-~ 


——_—wv=—-— w= = 


kat Gavodor Adurret. 


Evr. Error. 859-865 = 873-879 


, 


859 Ges és xopov, & pira, i- “ Ome we ste ee 
xvos, ws veBpos otpanov 

m7ndnua xovpiLovoa ov dytaig 2 --~- --~~ 

Vika oTepavaopiav 3 aowe awwe 


weww ee wwe 


otav rap’ "ArAdeaod peeOpors 
Teévas 
kaciyvntos wey: GAd’ erdade 4 an ee ae 
865 KadrAiviKoy wdav €ud xopa. Do tariGGS ate 
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Eovr. Troap. 794-806 = 807-819 


807 66° “EAAdSos d&yaye rpa- 1“. mania 
tov avOos arvfopnevos 
torwv, Suoevte & én’ edpeita 


w= ww 


mAdtav 2 --vcV 


vavoer’ dvnaro mpupvav, 


érxace TovTomopov Kai " 
811 Kai yepds edoroxiav éfeide vadv, 4 
Aaopédovre povov: Kavo- " 
vov d€ Tuxicpata Poi Bou 
815 aupds wupds poivxu rvoa 
xabedAwov . awe 
Tpotas érdpOnoev xOova, 
dis dé Svoiv wervAow Tei- 7 
xn wept Aapdavias 1 
powia karédAvoev aixpd. S «vwew 


Evr. Rass. 224-232 = 233-241 


224 @upBpaie cai AddXe cai Avxias 6/8 = -~- — 
vaov éuBaredwv, 2 ----~ 
“ArodXov, & dia xepadrd, wore To- 3 ( ~ - ~ = 

Enpys, ixod évvixuos 1 
Kal yevod awrnpios dvépt roumas 4 - ~— — 

230 dyeuiov xai fvAAaBe Aapdavidas, 5 -~-- 
& mayxparés, & Tpoias 4 --~-e 

teixn Tada Seipas. 


-—~S w~ 
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THE ACCENT IN VULGAR AND FORMAL LATIN 


By Frank Frost ABBOTT 


The publication of Weil and Benloew’s Théorie générale de 
Vaccentuation latine in 1855 marks the beginning of a scientific 
study of the nature of the Latin accent and of the laws which 
govern its incidence, and at the same time it seems irrevocably to 
have divided Latin scholars into two camps. So far as the nature 
of the accent was concerned, they laid down the dictum that 
“’intensité caractérise l’accent moderne, l’acuité l’accent antique” 
(cf. op. cit. p. 5), and this proposition Corssen accepted in the 
main in his Aussprache three years later, as did Langen in the 
Jahrb. f. class. Phil, LXXIX (1859), pp. 44 ff., but Langen 
questioned the trustworthiness of the statements which the Latin 
grammarians make concerning the circumflex, a point which he 
had already raised in his monograph, De grammaticorum Lati- 
norum praeceptis quae ad accentum spectant (Bonn, 1857). This 
skeptical attitude toward the utterances of the grammarians led 
him in 1872 (cf. Phil. XXXI, pp. 98 ff.) to doubt their accuracy 
in describing the Latin accent as solely musical, and to maintain 
that, while it was primarily a pitch-accent, the stress-element 
existed in it (cf. op. cit., pp. 102, 103). To this conclusion he 
was also led by his theory that Latin verse furnished evidence 
of a desire on the part of the poets to harmonize the word-accent 
and the verse-ictus. Not long afterward Scholl in the Act. Soc. 
Phil. Lips. VI, and Seelmann in his Aussprache des Latein, 
came out boldly in support of the view that the Latin accent was 
primarily one of stress, a theory which has been adopted by Ger- 
man and English-speaking scholars, almost without exception, up 
to the present time. Now and then an American scholar has for- 
sworn his allegiance to the current theory, as C. W. L. Johnson 
has done in the Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. XXXV (1904), pp. 65- 
76, or Schlicher in A.J.P. XXIIT (1902), p. 55 n., but scientific 
treatises and textbooks in Germany, England, and America have 
(CLASSICAL PaILoLoey II, October, 1907] 444 
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never wavered in their acceptance of the doctrine of the Ritschl 
school upon this point.’ Equally astonishing has been the unani- 
mity with which French Latinists have followed Weil and Ben- 
loew. Even those who, like Vendryes in his Recherches sur 
V histoire et les effets de Vintensité initiale en Latin, think that 
the prehistoric initial accent involved a stress, hold that the 
accent of the classical period was one of pitch only. It is easy to 
see the reason for this strange state of affairs. There is no lack 
of evidence, as there is, for instance, in the case of the Saturnian 
verse, but one class of evidence is fatal, as it seems to me, to the 
stress-theory, and another group of facts is equally disastrous to 
the pitch-theory, as the two views mentioned are commonly held. 
There seems to be no way out of the dilemma, and, consequently, 
scholars accept the evidence which appeals to them the more 
strongly, and they explain the facts of the language or the state- 
ments made by the Latin grammarians which are at variance with 
their conclusions as best they can. If the question were not in 
the field of pure science one might almost say that scholars accepted 
the national tradition, or inherited their theory of the Latin accent. 

One can scarcely hope to make any material additions to the 
evidence which has accumulated during the last fifty years, and 


‘ it is my purpose not to rediscuss it in detail, but to suggest a view 


of the case which, it seems to me, is in harmony with the im- 
portant facts, and does not involve, I hope, such inherent improb- 
ability as to warrant its summary rejection. 

The evidence which bears upon the nature of the Latin accent 
comes from two sources. It is either drawn from the Latin gram- 
marians, or it is obtained from a study of the phenomena of Latin 
and of the cognate and derived languages. The adherents of the 
pitch-theory are influenced largely by the statements made by the 
Latin writers concerning the accent, while those who believe in 
the stress-theory find support for it mainly in evidence of the 
second sort. It will therefore be convenient at this point to state 
very briefly the main considerations which may be urged in sup- 


1Tn his Latin Language, which represents a revision of the Appendix to his Latin 
Grammar, and which has just appeared as this article goes to press, Bennett seems 
inclined to regard the arguments of Vendryes as convincing. 
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port of these two views. This presentation of the facts will show, 
I hope, that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to accept either 
theory in its present form, and that some via media is the only 
way out of the difficulty. 

The passages in Latin writers which deal with the matter in 
dispute run from the first century B. c. to the fifth or sixth century 
A.D. Scholl has collected one or two hundred of these, of which 
a large number either describe the Latin accent or permit us to 
draw inferences concerning it. These writers speak, for instance, 
of the acute, grave, and circumflex, give us rules governing their 
incidence in the case of many words, and all of them, with four 
exceptions to be discussed later, use words and phrases which are 
applicable to a musical accent only. But the grammarians are 
freely charged by the German-English school with blindly apply- 
ing to the Latin accent terminology which their Greek predeces- 
sors had used of the Greek language. Even if we bring ourselves 
to accept this theory of slavish imitation for a long line of Latin 
grammarians, how can we account for their precepts when those 
precepts are at variance with the Greek laws of accent? A striking 
case of the sort is to be found in Donatus (K. IV, p. 371. 8 = Sch. 
LXIX c), who says: ergo monosyllaba, quae correptam vocalem 
habebunt, acuto accentu pronuntiabimus, ut fda, pix, nix; quae 
productam vocalem habebunt, circumflexo accentu pronuntiabimus, 
ut rés, dés, spés. This same rule for the accentuation of monosyl- 
lables with a long vowel is given by Diomedes (K.I, p.431.15=Sch. 
LXIXa) and others. In Greek, of course, some long monosyllables 
take the circumflex, others the acute, and the principle stated by 
Donatus and Diomedes must either correspond to the rules of Latin 
accentuation or be a pure invention of the Latin grammarians. 
In neither case can it be borrowed from Greek writers on accent. 
Obviously also the comments upon the accentuation of such word- 
groups as interea loci (cf. Sch. LXXIVb) and magister equitum 
(Sch LXXVIIIc) can scarcely be borrowed or adapted from 
Greek writers. 

But let us leave the professional grammarians out of account, 
and confine our attention to the statements which Varro, Cicero, 
and Quintilian make with reference to the nature of the accent. 
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It is wise to limit ourselves to these three men because they belong 
to the period in which we are mainly interested, and because an 
examination of their remarks will bring out the strong and the 
weak points in the theory of those who hold that Latin writers in 
describing their accent have followed the Greeks. No Latin 
writer dealing with the subject in question shows Greek influences 
in a more marked way than Varro does, and the strength of the 
argument which the German-English school makes in this, eonnec- 
tion cannot be better illustrated than by giving here his comments. 

He is quoted by Sergius (K. IV, p. 525.18 = Sch. ITI, IIa) 
as saying: 


in accentu materia, locus et natura prosodiae brevissime comprehensa 
sunt. nam materia esse ostenditur vox, et ea quidem qua verba possunt 
sonare, id est scriptilis; locus autem syllaba, quoniam haec propria verbi 
pars est, quae recipit accentum. natura vero prosodiae in eo est quod 
aut sursum est aut deorsum; nam in vocis altitudine omnino spectatur 
adeo ut, si omnes syllabae pari fastigio vocis enuntientur, prosodia sit 
nulla. scire autem oportet vocem, sicut omne corpus, tres habere distan- 
tias: longitudinem, altitudinem, crassitudinem. longitudinem tempore 
ac syllabis metimur; nam et quantum temporis enuntiandis verbis teratur, 
et quanto tempore modoque syllabarum unum quodque sit verbum, pluri- 
mum refert. altitudinem discernit accentus cum pars verbi aut in grave 
deprimitur aut sublimatur in acutum. crassitudo autem in spiritu est, 
unde etiam Graeci adspirationem appellant [Sacciay et yAynv]; nam omnes 
voces aut aspirando facimus pinguiores aut sine aspiratu pronuntiando 
tenuiores. 


Varro’s words here and elsewhere (K. IV, p. 531.10 = Sch. 
XXXVI; p. 532.16 =Sch. XLVII) are clearly applicable to a 
musical accent only, and it seems hardly probable that a man of 
his acumen would have brought over from Greek a characterization 
of the Latin accent which had no applicability to it, nor does it 
seem likely that he, of all the Romans, would have failed to appre- 
ciate its stress-character, but his remarks about “crassitudo” point 
to a Greek source, and therefore what he says concerning accent 
is not entirely free from suspicion. No such suspicion can attach 
to Cicero’s statement in the Orator 57. It is so simple and inci- 
dental in its character that it cannot be thought of as reflecting the 
eystem of any Greek grammarian. It runs as follows: 
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est autem etiam in dicendo quidam cantus obscurior . . . . sed ille, 
quem significat Demosthenes et Aeschines, cum alter alteri obicit vocis 
flexiones, in quo illud etiam notandum mihi videtur ad studium perse- 
quendae suavitatis in vocibus; ipsa enim natura, quasi modularetur homi- 
num orationem, in omni verbo posuit acutam vocem nec una plus nec a 
postrema syllaba citra tertiam; quo magis naturam ducem ad aurium 
voluptatem sequatur industria. 

In the early part of this passage Cicero, as Lejay correctly 
observes (Rev. crit. XLIII, p. 293), is talking of the sentence- 
accent in oratory, but at in quo he digresses for a moment to speak 
of the word-accent, whose musical character is clearly indicated 
by the words quasi modularetur. As Lejay remarks, “On ne peut 
imaginer une description plus claire et en méme temps une allusion 
plus naturelle et plus dégagée de tout esprit de systéme comme de 
toute réminiscence d’une doctrine étrangére.”” In a well-known 
passage (Inst. or. xii. 10. 33) Quintilian is discussing the Latin 
accent and remarks: 

sed accentus quoque cum rigore quodam, tum similitudine ipsa minus 
suaves habemus, quia ultima syllaba nec acuta unquam excitatur, nec 
flexa circumducitur, sed in gravem vel duas graves <vox> cadit semper 
itaque tanto est sermo Graecus Latino iucundior, ut nostri poetae, quo- 
tiens dulce carmen esse voluerunt, illorum id nominibus exornent. 

If in using the word rigor Quintilian had had in mind the harsh 
effect of a stress, as compared with a pitch-accent, an interpretation 
of the word which some people give, he would have employed, as 
Lejay observes, some such term as asperitas or impetus. He has 
been talking of the incidence of the accent in Latin, and rigor 
aptly indicates the inflexibility of the laws which govern it—an 
inflexibility which results in monotony, similitudo.' If this 
interpretation is correct, another significant thing about the pas- 
sage is the fact that Quintilian, while telling us how the Greek 
and Latin accents differed, so far as the laws governing their fall 
is concerned, says nothing of any difference in their quality, a 
difference far more distinctive, had it existed, than the one which 
he notes. 


We have looked at the testimony of the grammarians. Let us 
now examine briefly such phenomena of Latin and the cognate 


1 Radford (A. J. P. XXV, p. 265 n.) understands rigore in the sense of ‘*(compara- 
tive) inflexibility (of pitch).” 
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languages as throw light upon the nature of the Latin accent. 
Among these facts three important points go to support the pitch- 
theory. These are: (1) the fact that the Indo-European accent 
was presumably musical, at least in the last period of the 
parent-speech, as in the earliest Greek and Sanskrit; (2) the 
treatment of quantity and word-accent in classical poetry; and 
(3) the presence of the ictus-stress in verse. The first point lends 
little support to this theory, unless with Pedersen (Kuhn’s Zeit. 
XXXVIII, pp. 338 f.; XX XIX, pp. 232 f.) we deny the existence 
of a prehistoric stress-accent. The uniform preservation of long 
vowels in classical poetry, however, must be taken into considera- 
tion. While we are not justified in asserting that the coexistence 
of a stress-accent and long unaccented vowels is impossible or 
without parallel, it is nevertheless true that in modern languages, 
like English, German, French, and Modern Greek, the stress- 
accent has led to the disappearance of quantitative differences in 
the unaccented vowels. Even on the assumption that the stress- 
element in the Latin accent was a slight one and that professional 
literary men made a conscious effort to preserve the purity of the 
language, the fixed character of the vowel quantities and their 
strict observance in the poets is difficult to explain. In classical 
poetry the existence of the word- (or sentence-) accent and the 
verse-ictus side by side raises another perplexing question, if the 
accent was mainly a stress. Some of those who hold the stress- 
theory believe that the word-accent was not heard in verse, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, that it was not heard when it 
failed to coincide with the verse-ictus; others, that it was heard, 
but that a certain degree of harmony between them was aimed at, 
while still others maintain that words had their usual prose-accent 
in poetry, but that no attempt was made by the poets to bring 
about a coincidence of the accent and the ictus on the same syllable. 
This difficulty disappears if the word-accent was primarily a pitch. 

If we turn now to the stress-theory we find only four Latin 
grammarians, all of them belonging to the fifth or sixth century 
A. D., referring to the stress element in the accent, but the facts 
of the language lend a strong support to this view of the case, and 
it is clear that if the changes which the Latin language underwent 
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presuppose a stress-accent, no statements made by Latin writers 
can stand against this evidence. Almost all scholars, even those 
who maintain the pitch theory,' believe that the Latin language 
in the prehistoric period had an initial stress-accent. The Romance 
languages have a stress-accent. Consequently, to hold that the 
accent of the classical period was primarily musical makes it neces- 
sary for us to assume a change from stress to pitch and back to 
stress again. Furthermore, the change in the incidence of the 
accent from the earlier to the later period can be easily under- 
stood under the stress-theory, because it would mean nothing 
more than “a usurpation by the secondary accent of the prominence 
of the main accent” (cf. Lindsay Lat. Lang., p. 159), as can 
readily be seen in the case of such words as sdpiéntia, sipiéntia 
or témpestatibus, témpestdtibus.’ 

But the evidence which the Latin language furnishes that the 
accent was primarily one of stress is found in the historic, as well 
as in the prehistoric, period. It consists mainly in vowel-shorten- 
ing, especially in the iambic combination, in the reduction of 
vowels, e. g., sinatus for senatus (App. Probi IV. 198 K.) and 
in such cases of syncope as vernaclus (loc. cit., p. 197). The 
facts have been brought together in a convenient form by Lindsay, 
Sommer, and Stolz, and need not be repeated here. Pedersen, it 
is true, maintains (Kuhn’s Zeit. XXXIX, pp. 232 ff.), in speaking 
of vowel-reduction, that “‘es ist sofort klar, dass fast alles, was 
man als zeugnis fair einen intensitdts-akzent des Lateinischen 
angefahrt hat, im gegentheil far die musikalische art der betonung 
spricht,” but as Ahlberg acutely observes (Studia de accentu 
Latino, p. 13) the musically accented Greek language does not 
show the vowel changes which we observe in Latin. Whatever 
may be thought of Vendryes’ brilliant explanation of syncope and 
vowel-reduction, vowel-shortening in Plautus presents a problem 
which he has not been able to solve. 


1Of. Vendryes, Recherches sur UVhistoire et les effets de V'intensité initiale, pp. 41, 42. 


2 Vendryes believes (op. cit., p. 100) that in the prehistoric period a word had both 
the initial stress-accent and the pitch, inherited from-Indo-European, that stress and 
quantity being brought into conflict, the stress-accent disappeared, but as Solmsen 
remarks (Ar. f. lat. Lex. XIII, p. 137), ‘es halt schwer, sich vorzustellen, dass eine 
sehr intensive Betonung der ersten Silbe véllig aufgegeben worden sei zu Gunsten einer 
Betonung anderer Silben, der keine Spur von Intensitaét innegewohnt habe.” 
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This brief résumé of the evidence has, I hope, brought out the 
fact that each of our current views concerning the Latin accent 
is highly unsatisfactory, if not quite untenable, and that some via 
media must be sought. The solution may be found, I think, in 
the theory that in the sermo plebeius the accent was primarily a 
stress from the earliest period to the latest, but that in the literary 
language during the classical period the stress-element became 
secondary to the pitch. To this conclusion both the statements 
of the grammarians and the facts of the language point. 

Let us examine the theory just mentioned in the light of these 
two classes of evidence, taking up first the direct evidence coming 


from the grammarians. It is a noticeable thing that Latin writers 


are mainly interested in formal literature,’ and that when the 
grammarians discuss the Latin language they have in mind not the 
speech of everyday life,’ but the form which it takes in literature; 
and when they speak of an inflectional form, an idiom, a syntactical 
construction, or a matter of pronunciation, instead of coining a 
phrase, or borrowing one from ordinary speech for the purpose in 
hand, they quote from a writer of prose or of verse.’ This is 
equally true of their remarks concerning the accent, as could be 
shown by many illustrations. One or two will suffice. Thus Quin- 
tilian says (Inst. or. i. 5. 27): 


nam cum dico circum litora, tamquam unum enuntio dissimulata 
distinctione, itaque tamquam in una voce una est acuta, quod idem accidit 
in illo “Troiae qui primus ab oris.” 


1This contempt for the more popular forms of light literature is well illustrated 
by the failure of Tacitus to mention the Satirae of Petronius when he summarizes the 
life of Petronius (Ann. xvi. 18). In fact there is no reference to Petronius’ novel 
before the fourth century a. D. 


? Those grammarians who, like Probus in his Appendix or Consentius, mention 
vulgar words or phrases do so only to warn their readers against using them. None of 
them shows either a scientific or a curious interest in any usage but that of formal 
literature. Of. also on the practices of the grammarians in such matters Consentius 
V. 391. 16 f. K. 


8 When Zielinski (‘* Das Clauselgesetz in Ciceros Reden,’’ Phil., Suppl. Bd. IX), in 
attempting to prove that the fall of the accent in ordinary speech differed from that in 
literature, is forced to assume (pp. 829 f.) that the grammarians in this matter are 
giving rules for the sermo cotidianus and not for the sermo urbanus, he makes an 
assumption which those who are familiar with the practices of the grammarians can 
scarcely accept. 
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Priscian similarly illustrates a statement about the accent of 
certain interrogative and relative words by citations from the poets 


(XV. 30, p. 83, 11 H = Sch. CXXXVIIh): 


ubi quod interrogativum paenultimam acuit, ut si dicam wbi est Pam- 
philus? relativum gravatur, ut Vergilius in I Aeneidos: saevus ubd 
Aeacidae telo iacit Hector, ubt ingens Sarpedon, ubi tot Simois correpta 
sub undis, quomodo et wnde, ut Horatius in II sermonum twnde et quo 
Catius? interrogativum acutum paenultimum habet, relativum gravatur; 
Vergilius in I genus unde Latinum. 


We have seen that in their comments the grammarians always 
have literary Latin in mind. Consequently, their description of 
the Latin accent as one of pitch is a description of the accent 
in the literary form of speech, and if the literary and vulgar accent 
differed from each other, these writers do not help us to understand 
the nature of the vulgar accent, because they do not concern 
themselves with the sermo plebeius. The facts of the Latin 
language, with two exceptions already noted (p. 449), indicate the 
prominence of the stress-element in the accent. These exceptions 
are the strict observance of quantity and the existence of the word- 
accent and the ictus side by side in verse. In the case of both 
these exceptions it is significant that we are dealing with formal 
literature again, and with the assumption of a pitch-accent in 
literary Latin both difficulties disappear. 

The other cases in which the language was modified by the 
word-accent, as we have already noticed, are those of iambic 
shortening, of vowel-reduction, and of syncope. All of these 
changes point to a stress-accent, and it is noteworthy that all of 
them are characteristic of, if not peculiar to, popular Latin. The 
reduction of an iambus to a pyrrhic under the operation of the 
law of brevis brevians, so far as professional poetry is concerned, 
is practically restricted to the early dramatic poetry which reflects 
the pronunciation of ordinary speech. In the hexameter, and in 
all the other verses used by professional poets outside the drama 
from the time of Ennius on, the shortening occurs in two well- 
detined situations only, viz.: (1) in the case of words like bene, 
male, modo, and puta, which formed the small change of conver- 
sation, where the short quantity of the final vowel had become 
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permanently fixed; or, (2) where poets, as Lindsay puts it (Cap- 
tivi, p. 32), “give us a glimpse of the real everyday pronunciation 
by their occasional departures from the rules of classical poetry.” 
Instances in point are abést, Lucil. 9. 29 M.; veté, Hor. S. i. 1. 104, 
and rogds, Pers. 5. 134. Amateurs strove to follow the rules of 
conventional verse in their productions, but, in spite of their 
efforts, the influence of the stress-accent of everyday speech made 
itself felt even in their hexameters.' Vowel-reduction (or reduction 
in the quantity of a syllable) and syncope are just as clearly con- 
fined to the sermo plebeius. In his Latin Language, pp. 157 ff., 
Lindsay has given a list of the words which have undergone one 
or the other of these two changes under the influence of the accent. 
An examination of these words shows that they fall in one of three 
categories. Either the change took place during the period when 
the law of initial stress prevailed, or in the preliterary period 
under the three-syllable law (this conclusion follows from the fact 
that the strong form does not appear in literature), or else, if the 
weakened form occurs in literature, it is confined to vulgar Latin. 
In the first group belong, for instance, efficio and biennis; in the 
second, curulis (from *currilis),and perhaps lavare (cf. *lovdre), 
and in the third, such forms as noem(bres), CIL. I. 831, pinaria, 
Caper VII. 93. 100 K., and solia App. Probi IV. 198 K. So far 
as I am aware, there is not a single case where both a strong and 
a weak form of a word have been attested for formal literature of 
the classical period. This seems a remarkable state of affairs if 
the accent ‘in literary Latin was primarily a stress. In contrast 
to literary Latin the weakening of the posttonic, and even of the 
pretonic, vowel in vulgar Latin during the period of the three-syl- 
lable law was very common, as one sees from such forms in the 
Pompeian graffiti as adias, habias, periat, and from baltius, brat- 
tia, calcius, cavia, lancia, lintium, tinia, vinia, citera, and sinatus, 
against which Probus warns his readers (App. Probi IV. 198 K).’ 
In the very thorough discussion of syncope which he has given in 


10f. Bicheler Carm. Ep., no. 331, and Seitz Ueber die Prosodik d. Carm. Ep. 

2 Other cases occurring during the early centuries of our era may be seen in the 
notes to the App. Probi, by Heraeus (Ar. f. lat. Lex. XI, pp. 302 ff.), by Férster 
( Wiener Stud. XIV, pp. 294 ff.), and by Ullmann Roman. Forsch. VII, pp. 188, 189. ‘Of. 
also Schuchardt Vokalismus I, pp. 424, 442, Seelmann, pp. 236, 237, and Carnoy Le Latin 
ad’ Espagne d’apreés les inscriptions, p. 39. 
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Bezz. Beitr. XXVI, pp. 188 ff. (“Zur Geschichte der lat. Vocal- 
synkope”), Ciardi-Dupré has shown (p. 199) that “wenn synko- 
pierte u. nichtsynkopierte formen nebeneinander stehen, letztere 
tiberhaupt der hochsprache, erstere der umgangs-bezw. der volks- 
sprache angehéren.” This conclusion, which he reaches from an 
examination of the use of syncopated and unsyncopated forms of 
the same word, he finds confirmed by the sentiment which Quin- 
tilian attributes (Inst. or. i. 6. 19) to Augustus: sed Augustus 
quoque in epistolis ad C. Caesarem scriptis emendat, quod is 
calidum dicere quam caldum’ malit, non quia id non sit Latinum, 
sed quia odiosum sit et, ut ipse Graeco verbo significavit, wepiepyov. 
Evidently in the time of Augustus calidus was an archaic form to 
be avoided in ordinary speech. The frequency with which synco- 
pated forms were used in popular speech is illustrated by the prac- 
tice of the illiterate freedmen in Petronius (cf., e. g., bublum 44, 
peduclum 57, ridiclet 57, offla 56, 58, caldicerebrius 45, cardeles 
46), by the occurrence in the Mulomedicina Chironis of such 
forms as caldare (p. 116. 6, ed. Oder), coplare (75. 25), criblare 
(49. 6), excaliglare (228. 27), oclamen (200. 26), and soldare 
(209. 21), and by the long list of objectionable words of this class 
which Probus quotes (IV. 197 f. K.): anglus, articlus, baclus, 
baplo, capiclum, facla, iuglus, iuvenclus, masclus, oclus, oricla, 
nepticla, speclum, stablum, tabla, tribla, veclus, vernaclus, viclus, 
frigda, virdis, calda.* Perhaps an indication of the strong stress- 
character of the vulgar accent may be seen in the assimilation of 
the unaccented to the accented vowels in such forms as percolopo 
(Petr. 44), pataris (CTL. VI. 2060. 12), and toloneum, passar, 
and ansar (App. Probi; cf. Ullmann Rom. Forsch. 8. 191).° 


1Upon words of this type in colloquial passages in Horace, cf. Fritzsche to Sat. 
i, 2. 113. 

2Many other syncopated forms may be found in popular literature and in the 
vulgar inscriptions of all periods of the language; cf. Lindsay Lat. Lang., pp. 170 ff., 
Stolz Hist. Gram., pp. 202 ff.; Schuchardt Vokal. II, pp. 394 ff.; Pirson La langue 
des inscriptions latines de la Gaule, pp. 48 ff. So far as our point is concerned it makes 
little difference whether we explain syncope on the Redetempo theory of Osthoff (cf. 
Ar. f. lat. Lex. IV, p. 464), or find its chief cause in the nature of the surrounding con- 
sonants with Ciardi-Dupré, or adopt the view of Exon (Hermathena, No. 32, pp. 117- 
43). Whichever theory is held, the phenomenon is characteristic of colloquial Latin 
(cf. Skutsch Forsch. z. lat. Gramm. u. Metrik. I, p. 47). 


8Some years ago (in A.J.P. XIX, p. 89) in commenting upon Cicero’s remark that, 
in versu quidem theatra tota exclamant, si fuit una syllaba aut brevior aut longior (Or. 
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To the theory which has been suggested in the foregoing pages 
that in the late republic and the early empire the literary accent 
was mainly one of pitch and the vulgar accent essentially a matter 
of stress two objections will occur to the reader at once. How can 
the development of the two forms of speech along different lines 
in this respect be explained, and is it probable that the two accents 
could exist side by side? A reasonable answer to the first ques- 
tion can be found in the circumstances in which Roman literature 
developed. In the third century B. c., when Livius Andronicus 
began his translation of the Odyssey, the Latin language had never 
been used in formal literature, and the difficulties which he found 
in making it a literary vehicle are clearly enough indicated in his 
verses. But he and almost all his immediate successors were of 
Greek extraction or came from a Greek-speaking section of Italy. 
They possessed the great advantage, therefore, of having a highly 
perfected model after which to fashion this unliterary tongue, and 
in making the great changes in Latin which Livius and his suc- 
cessors, notably Ennius, found it necessary to make and did make, 
they were aiming constantly to imitate literary Greek. This fact 
comes out not only in their poetical productions, but in the well- 
known grammatical activity of such men as Ennius, Accius, and 
Lucilius'. Lucilius shows the prevailing tendency by even intro- 


173), [called attention to the fact that Cicero’s seat in the theater was among the knights 
and senators whose trained ears would note a false quantity at once. Their cries of 
disapproval would of course be taken up by the masses behind them, who would be 
anxious to show their familiarity with correct usage. On a priori graunds Cicero’s 
statement seemed to me at that time highly improbable, viz., that the common people 
with a strong stress-accent in their pronunciation, who used such forms as masclus and 
yirdis, should always preserve the long quantity of their unaccented vowels, or should 
detect at once a false quantity. My former interpretation of his remark seems now to 
be confirmed directly by the instances of false quantity to be found in popular poetry 
(cf. Seitz op. cit., p. 18). All of the cases of false quantity cited by Seitz are not in 
point here, of course, because some of the versifiers who knew their quantities probably 
found difficulty in managing them in verse, and iambic shortening will account for 
some instances, but a fair residuum of cases not explicable in these ways still remains. 
So far as quantity in popular speech is concerned, Lindsay even suggests (Lat. Lang., 
p. 128), that there was ‘a period of vulgar Latin when all vowels were equally short 
or half long, and when the only predominance of one vowel over another would be that 
conferred by the stress of accentuation;’’ cf. Béhmer ‘Klang nicht Dauer,’”’ Rom. 
Stud. III, pp. 351 ff., 609 ff.; IV, pp. 336 ff.), and Kretschmer on the vulgar pronun- 
ciation of Greek (Kuhn’s Zeit. XXX, pp. 591 ff.). 


1Draheim, ‘Ueber den Einfluss d. griech, Metrik auf. d. lat. Sprache,’’ Woch. f. 
class. Phil, XIX, col. 1210 ff., thinks that even the substitution of the antepenultimate 
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ducing Greek words freely into his verses. The fact should also 
be borne in mind that much of the literature of the early period 
was translated or adapted from Greek. The writers of a later 
date maintained the attitude which their predecessors had taken 
toward Greek literature and the Greek language. At the begin- 
ning then and during the early centuries of its use as a literary 
tongue Latin was modeled as closely as possible after Greek. It 
became a hybrid product, so far as its use in literature was con- 
cerned. The direct influence of Greek was not limited to profes- 
sional literary men. Those who belonged to the upper classes 
were taught by Greek teachers and learned to speak Greek. With 
these facts in mind, and, knowing as we do, the great changes 
which formal Latin underwent in the two centuries and a half 
preceding the birth of Christ, we may readily believe that culti- 
vated men in their use of Latin consciously or unconsciously 
imitated Greek usage in the matter of accent, as they did in other 
respects, and that, consequently, the pitch-element in their accent 
gained at the expense of the stress. Even without such an active 
external influence as that which was at work upon formal Latin 
the stress-element in languages has been known to diminish. 
French, for instance, is much more lightly stressed today than it 
was at one time (cf. Lindsay Lat. Lang., p. 157), while on the 
other hand the difference between the pitch of syllables in it is 
noticeable. Even individuals who speak a stressed language find 
no special difficulty in acquiring the pitch-accent of another lan- 
guage, or in materially modifying the nature of the accent which 
they use in their own tongue, if they take up their residence among 
a people who have a somewhat different accent from that to which 
they have been accustomed.' The history of the Latin accent 


for the initial law of accent was due to Greek influence. The rulesof incidence which 
prevailed after the introduction of the three-syllable law, as compared with the old ones, 
show two characteristic features: (1) the accent may not go farther back than the 
antepenult, which is the principle in Greek also, and (2) quantity is a determining ele- 
ment, as it is in fixing the position of the Greek accent. In the case of Greek the 
quantity of the ultima is taken into consideration, for which syllable the penult had to 
be substituted in Latin on account of the variable quantity of many final syllables in 
the latter language. 

1The pitch-accent in Swedish is acquired by an English-speaking person without 
difficulty, and Americans who live in England come to speak with the more marked 
pitch-accent of the word and sentence which characterizes British, as compared with 
American, English. 
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before our era is now clear. In most languages the accent com- 
bines the two elements of pitch and stress. This was undoubtedly 
true of Latin in the preliterary period, although the stress, lighter 
than that in English, was the more noticeable element. After the 
appearance of literature stress continued to be the predominant 
characteristic of the accent of the common people, but in formal 
Latin, largely in consequence of Greek influence, the pitch-element 
gained in importance and became the main feature of the accent. 

This brings us to the second difficulty: Can we think of a 
literary accent in which the pitch had developed at the expense 
of the stress existing by the side of a vulgar accent which was 
primarily a stress? When we bear in mind the great differences 
in pronunciation, vocabulary, and phraseology which are to be 
found between the Latin of the freedmen in Petronius and the 
Latin of Cicero or Quintilian, and when we recall the statements 
which the Romans themselves made concerning the vulgar tongue,’ 
we can readily believe that vulgar Latin and formal Latin were 
distinguished from each other in the character of their accents, and 
can answer the question suggested in the affirmative.’ Kretsch- 
mer’s study of the papyri and inscriptions of the second century 
B. 0. (Kuhn’s Zeit. XXX, pp. 591 ff.) has brought out as marked 


1Quintilian, for instance, says (Inst. or. i. 6. 45) : in loquendo, non si quid vitiose 
multis insederit, pro regula sermonis accipiendum erit. nam ut transeam, quemad- 
modum vulgo imperiti loquantur ; tota saepe theatra et omnem circi turbam exclamasse 
barbare scimus. Of. also ibid. i.3.10; x. 1.9; xii. 10.43; Cic. Brut. 242; Petron. 118; 
Sen. Controv. vii praef.; Gellius, i. 22.2; App. Probi; Oaper and Consentius passim. 

2 Radford in an interesting remark in the Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. XXXV (1904), pp. 
59, 60 seems to have such a difference in mind when he says, ‘‘It is probable, then, that 
the limits of variable pronunciation have been sufficiently great in Latin to admit the 
existence of two distinct forms of pronunciation: (1) a formal and dignified pronunci- 
ation which is strictly quantitative, and which in its extreme form—the péon klynois— 
usually possesses no appreciable stress-accent; (2) an easy and colloquial pronunci- 
ation, in which a weak stress-accent is developed at the expense of quantity.’’ Some- 
thing akin to this seems to be suggested by Solmsen, although I am not sure that I 
have caught his meaning, when in reviewing Vendryes’ book he remarks (Ar. f. lat. 
Lex. XIII, p. 138): ** Beim quantitierenden Versbau aber fragt sich eben doch, ob nicht 
mit ihm dem Latein ein seinem eigenen Betonungscharakter nicht wirklich adaquates 
Prinzip ganz ausserlich nach griechischen Muster aufgezwungen worden ist.’? Simi- 
larly Bennett, who holds to the stress theory of the accent, finds a diminution in 
its intensity in the historical period (Lat. Gram. App., p. 71), and attributes it to the 
encroachments of the quantitative principle. Exon (Hermathena, No. 28 [1903], 
p. 504) in looking at the structure of classical Latin poetry from another point of view 
goes so far as to say: ** Perhaps, then, to an ancient poet it may have been a boon tobe 
able to strip a word at once of its work-a-day air by chanting it to another and a 
stronger cadence.”’ 
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a difference of another sort between the pronunciation of formal 
Greek and vulgar Greek for the period mentioned as we have 
assumed for Latin during the classical period. He finds such 
forms in the people’s tongue as #vTos, &rws, Bows, dvopua, avdpel, 
mpdcotrov, édoxa, weOotropives, pidodpovos. 

It is true that the masses in listening to one of Cicero’s ora- 
tions from the rostra would notice differences between his manner 
of speech and theirs, but they would have no difficulty in under- 
standing him, and his use of the pitch-accent, instead of prejudicing 
them against him, would win respect for him as a representative 
of the chosen class.’ 

It may not be out of place to restate briefly here the theory 
which has been suggested in the foregoing pages and the evidence 
which has been offered in support of it. The main accent in the 
prehistoric period was one of stress and fell upon the initial syl- 
lable, with a secondary stress-accent upon one of the following 
syllables. Before literature begins the main initial stress became 
secondary in most words, and the primary stress fell on the penult 
or antepenult, as the case might be. In popular Latin the accent 
always continued to be one primarily of stress. Such facts of the 
language as iambic shortening, vowel-weakening, the reduction in 
the quantity of syllables, and syncope, as well as the nature of the 
accent in the Romance languages all point to this conclusion. 
In formal Latin, however, the phenomena just mentioned do not 
occur. On the contrary the careful observance of quantity in 
verse, and the presence of the ictus-stress harmonize far better 
with the assumption that the accent was a pitch than with the 
theory that it was a stress. Furthermore, Latin writers without 
exception in numerous passages from the first century B. 0. to the 
fifth or sixth century A. D. in describing their accent speak of it 
as one of pitch. This evidence cannot be explained away on the 
assumption that these writers were blindly imposing upon the 
Latin language a Greek doctrine which did not conform to the 
facts, because among them are such men as Cicero and Quintilian, 
because some of their statements are made in quite an incidental 


1It would be quite possible for Cicero to modify his accent slightly in addressing 
the people, just as he makes his vocabulary and his phrases suit the topics which he 
discusses and the people whom he addresses in his letters. 
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way, and because they give rules for the incidence of the circum- 
flex and acute accents which find no counterpart in Greek. Now 
when the grammarians discuss Latin they invariably have literary 
usage in mind, so that when they describe the Latin accent as one 
of pitch they are speaking of literary Latin. The development 
of the pitch-element in the literary accent is a natural result of 
the imitation of Greek, under whose predominating influence Latin 
literature and literary Latin developed. The difference which 
resulted in this way between popular Latin and formal Latin is no 
greater than the differences in vocabulary, syntax, and phraseology 
which we know existed between these two forms of speech, and 
is paralleled not only in modern times, but by the conditions in 
Greek just before the beginning of our era. 

It remains for us to fix the date, if possible, when the accent 
in literary Latin became primarily one of stress again. We may 
say at once that this point was reached when popular Latin sup- 
planted formal Latin in literature. Grdber has shown (Ar. f. 
lat. Lex. I, pp. 35 ff.) that literary Latin may be said to come to 
an end in the sixth century,’ although the date varies somewhat 
for different parts of the Roman world. As early, however, as 
the close of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century we 
find clear evidence in the verses of Prudentius of the prominence 
of the stress element. It comes out in the quantitative treatment 
of such Greek words as érémus = épnuos (Cathem. 5. 89; Psych. 
371), tdélum = eiS@rov (Adv. Symm. 2. 48; cf. Sedul. 5. 146; 
Iuvenc. in Exod. 813), phrénésis = dpévnows (Prud. Hamart. 125). 
In these cases, and in others which might be cited, the reten- 
tion of the accent in the transcribed Latin form on the syllable 
on which it fell in Greek led to the shortening of the post- 
tonic vowel, a change which points to the stress-nature of the 
Latin accent.” The deviation from classical standards is notice- 
able in Christian prose of this period also (cf. Hieronymus Ad 
Psalm. 138. 20), and in the language of the cultivated, as one may 
infer from the remark of St. Augustine (De doctr. Chr. iii. 3): 


1For Gaul compare the confession which Gregory of Tours makes (De glor. con- 
fess., praef., p. 747.24) of his lack of acquaintance with formal usage. 

2 Unless one believes that the stress-element in the Greek accent had by this time 
developed to such an extent as to shorten the vowels in these Greek words as commonly 
spoken. 
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tanta est vis consuetudinis etiam ad discendum ut qui Scripturis 
sanctis quodammodo nutriti educatique sunt, magis alias locutiones 
mirentur easque minus Latinas putent, quam illas quas in Scripturis 
didicerunt, neque in Latinae linguae auctoribus reperiuntur. 
In the light of these facts we can understand the statements made 
concerning the accent by Diomedes and Servius at the close of 
the fourth century and by Cledonius and Pompeius in the latter 
half of the fifth century. Other Latin writers, without exception, 
as we have already observed (pp. 446 f.), speak of the Latin accent 
asa pitch. These four grammarians of a late date indicate the 
presence of a stress-element in it. Diomedes remarks (K. I. 
430. 29=Sch. X): accentus est acutus vel gravis vel inflexa elatio 
orationis vocisve intentio vel inclinatio acuto aut inflexo sono 
regens verba. To him the accent is not only elatio with its three 
types, acutus, gravis, and inflexa, but it is also intentio. In other 
words he notices the stress as well as the pitch. Pompeius' at 
the close of the next century indicates the presence of the stress- 
element a little more clearly, for he says (K. V. 128, 31=Sch. 
XI, LV b), ergo illa syllaba, quae accentum habet, plus sonat, 
quasi ipsa habet maiorem potestatem; but he too is not very 
positive, for, to help those who have difficulty in locating the 
accent, he goes on to remark: ut puta finge tibi aliquem illo loco 
contra stare et clama ad ipsum; cum coeperis clamare, naturalis 
ratio exigit, ut unam syllabam plus dicas a reliquis illius verbi, 
et quam videris plus sonare a ceteris, ipsa habet accentum. ut 
puta si dicas orator, quae plus sonat? ra; ipsa habet accentum.’ 
These passages show a change in the nature of the literary accent, 
and the date which they suggest for that change harmonizes with 
the approximate date which Groéber has fixed on other grounds for 
the disappearance of formal Latin. 


1For the statements of Servius and Cledonius, cf. K. IV. 426. 16= Sch. LVa, and 
K., V. 31. 30=Sch. XXVIc. 

2T am at a loss to understand how those who think that Cicero, Quintilian, and the 
earlier grammarians have slavishly followed writers on Greek accent, account for the 
descriptions given by these four grammarians. Is it probable that Diomedes and 
Pompeius were more observant and freer from the shackles of tradition than any of 
their predecessors? Why have they failed to repeat the statements of their predeces- 
sors? Some one has said, in a passage which I cannot now locate, that these four men 
were of the people and, consequently (I suppose the inference would be), unfamiliar 
with the teachings of the grammarians, but anyone who reads their works or compares 
them with other grammarians will be little inclined to accept this explanation. 
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LUCRETIANA 


I venture to advance a grammatical interpretation of two passages of 
Lucretius, with the preliminary acknowledgment that my control of the 
Lucretius literature is very inadequate, including only the commentaries 
of Lachmann, Munro (translation also), and Giussani. 

i. 885 ff.: consimili ratione herbas quoque saepe decebat 
et latices dulcis guttas similique sapore 
mittere, lanigerae quali sunt ubere lactis,— 


Leaving aside the question whether latices be corrected to laticis or 
salices, or else retained, I would retain gquali—ubere as the lectio difficilior. 
Munro’s interpretation of these words as equal to quali sapore uberis 
seems to me unexceptionable. For the pleonastic (“rich”) comparative 
type, I cite, in addition to Munro’s pretty example, viz.: Prop. i. 2. 21 
facies aderat. ... qualis .... est color, Plautus, Mil. 664: leniorem 
dices quam mutumst mare, contrasted with an example like Most. 751, 
tam liquidust quam liquida essetempestas solet ; cf. further Lucr. i. 972 
where, in the disjunctive question utrum mauis . . . . an censes, censes 
is pleonastic. 

For the subject of sunt I supply, with Brieger (cited by Giussani), 
guttae and, differing from any other explanation known to me, I would 
make lanigerae a dative of possession. I cannot think Brieger’s construc- 
tion of where =in ubere is correct. 

I interpret the passage from guttas on as follows: “to emit sweet 
drops, and savored as are milk-teat <savored> the drops <of milk) the 
ewe gives.” 

i. 960 ff. extremum porro nullius posse uidetur 

esse, nisi ultra sit quod finiat: ut uideatur 

quo non longius haec sensus natura sequatur. 
(998) 984 postremo ante oculos res rem finire uidetur: 

aer dissaepit collis atque aera montes, 

terra mare et contra mare terras terminet omnis; 

omne quidem uero nil est quod finiat extra. 


Of my authorities only Munro makes a note on ut uideatur (961), 
which he takes as consecutive, bué I am unable to extract a satisfactory 
meaning from the sentence as he renders it. I propose to take ut as 
concessive, an interpretation to which I am prompted by 984 ff. The 
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chiastic arrangement of the two passages is very clear. In the first 
extremum .... finiat (A) balances the last line of the second (A’); 
while ut uideatur . . . . sequatur (B) corresponds with lines 984-87 (B'). 
Accordingly, taking haec sensus natura as “our natural vision,” the 
passage results as follows : 
Further, an end of nothing seems able 


To be, unless beyond there be something to bound it; though 
there seem 


A point beyond which our natural vision does not reach. 

In fine, before our eyes (= natural vision) object seems to bound 
object ; 

Air disparts the hills, and mountains the air; 


Earth the sea, and again the sea bounds all the lands; 
Yet truly is there nothing to bound the universe beyond. 


Epwin W. Fay 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


STAMNIOY IN ARISTOPHANES FROGS 22 


elr’ ovx URpis radr’ éori Kal woAA} Tpvdy, 
Gr’ éyw pev dv Avovyaos, vids Srapviov, 
aitds Badi{w kai rove, todrov § 6xa, 

iva py Tadaurwpoiro pnd’ axOos pépor; 

Srapviov is the genitive case of the character name Srapvias, ‘Old 
Wine-bag,’ ‘ Beer-barrel,’ ‘Altes Weinfass.’ Compare Kazvias in a simi- 
lar context in Wasps 151: 

arap GOdds y’ eip’ ds Erepos ovdels dvyp, 

dotis matpos viv Kamviov KexAnoopat. 
It is not the common noun crapviov, ‘ wine-jar,’ used as a proper name, as 
Kock (“Fasses Sohn”), Van Leeuwen (“urcei proles”), and Liddell and 
Scott indicate, though the editors hint at the truth when they compare 
Aayvviwy in Ath. 584 f. Add KorvAwy. The great fondness of the Greeks 
for nicknames is well-known. When some mental, moral, or physical 
peculiarity of a man was prominent, they were always ready to make 
up a nickname for him by adding to the word which denoted this peculi- 
arity one of the name-forming suffixes -wy, -iwy, -ias, x.7.. that were used 
in the shortened forms of proper names, in order to give it the appearance 
of a real name. Compare ydorpwv in Frogs 200. Such names are not 
the same as diminutives: a diminutive differs little from its primitive in 
meaning, but a character name is applied to a person who is characterized 
by the thing which the primitive expresses. 
Cartes W. Pepper 


Emory CoL.LreGE 
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MONS AND COLLIS 


The distinction between mons and collis, as applied to the hills of 
Rome, is well known. The montes—Aventinus, Palatinus, Capitolinus, 
Caelius, Esquilinus, including Oppius and Cispius—were sharply dis- 
tinguished from the hill on the northeast side of the city. This seems to 
have been called simply collis at first, and the adjectives Viminalis, 
Quirinalis, Salutaris, Mucialis, Latiaris, were afterward employed to 
denote its different parts. Books of reference state that this distinction 
was regularly observed, or at least no exceptions are noted. Compare 
Orelli Onomasticon II, p. 506: proprie dicimus collem Quirinalem, collem 
Viminalem; contra montem Esquilinum, Palatinum, Aventinum, Caelium, 
Oppium; Gilbert Topographie I, p. 271; Jordan Topographie I. i, p. 179. 
Professor Tracy Peck has called my attention to three passages that seem 
at first sight to be exceptions to this rule, and there are a few others which 
may possibly be cited as evidence that collis and mons were sometimes 
interchangeable. These passages are the following: 

(1) Cicero De rep. ii. 11: ex omni parte arduis praeruptisque montibus 
(urbis) ut unus aditus qui esset inter Esquilinum Quirinalemque montem. 

(2) Florus i. 7 (13). 16: Fabium .... ab area dimisit qui sollemne sacrum 
in Quirinali monte conficeret. 

(3) Eutropius i. 7 (6): hic (Servius Tullius) quoque Sabinos subegit, mon- 
tes tres Quirinalem Viminalem Esquilinum urbi adiecit. 

(4) Claud. De bell. Gild. 117, 118: 


tuque (Cybebe) o si sponte peraltum 
vecta Palatinis mutasti collibus Idam. 


(5) Id. De sext. cons. Hon. 39-41: 


non alium certe decuit rectoribus orbis 
esse larem, nulloque magis se colle potestas 
aestimat et summi sentit fastigia iuris. 


(6) Id. ibid. 535, 536: 
erexit subitas turres cunctosque coegit 
septem continuo colles iuvenescere muro. 


(7) Id. ibid. 543, 544: 
omne Palatino quod pons a colle recedit 
Mulvius. 

These passages fall naturally into three groups, the first including (1) 
and (3). In(1) montem is seen at once to be justified by the presence of 
montibus just before, used in a general sense for the hills of Rome, and 
especially by the coupling of Esquilinum with Quirinalem. Inter Es- 
quilinum montem collemque Quirinalem would be both cumbrous and 
pedantic, while inter Esquilinum Quirinalemque collem would be open 
to the same objection on the score of irregularity as what Cicero actually 
wrote. One might, to be sure, maintain that Esquilinum is here a noun, 
and that montem is not to be understood as belonging to it at all, but it 
‘s very doubtful whether Hsquilinus was ever used without a distinct 
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adjectival sense being attached to it, even if mons were not expressed. 
This, however, happened rarely, for Esquiliae was the proper substantive 
form. So in the passage from Eutropius it was the most natural thing 
in the world to employ the common term montes when speaking of three 
hills, the most important of which in the early period was the Esquiline. 
Here, too, an amplification like colles Quirinalem Viminalemque et mon- 
tem Esquilinum would be wholly foreign to the style of the Breviarium. 
Neither of these passages contains any definite evidence in support of 
the theory that in the days of either Cicero or Eutropius mons and collis 
had become interchangeable. 

The second group comprises (4), (5) and (6), where collis is used com- 
prehensively of the hills of the city, but the fact that Claudian chose to 
write collis instead of mons, where it was necessary to use one or the 
other, is no evidence that earlier distinctions were breaking down. Pala- 
tinis collibus is indeed a striking invention of the poet, in the substitution 
of Palatinis for urbis as well as in the use of collibus, and for that very 
reason has no bearing on the question at issue. 

There remain the two passages, (2) and (7), of the third group. Florus 
apparently did write Quirinali monte. This is his only mention of the 
Quirinal, and neither Viminalis nor collis occurs at all, so that we have 
no means of knowing whether he substituted mons for collis regularly or 
not. Claudian, on the other hand, uses Palatinus mons twice, Palatinus 
alone once, and finally Palatino colle in the passage cited. This usage, 
however, may easily be explained as in a sense a development of Pala- 
tinis collibus. Having once invented this combination, Claudian might 
easily have felt himself justified in going one step farther and writing 
Palatino colle, which would have appealed to him just because it was a 
combination so wholly unusual and therefore striking. This particular 
occurrence of collis applied to a mons, by a poet at the beginning of the 
fifth century, can have only infinitesimal value in this discussion. 

The Florus passage remains as the only one that can be cited in sup- 
port of the belief that the Quirinal, and presumably the Viminal, were 
sometimes called montes. It is true that a very little positive outweighs 
any amount of negative evidence, and it may perhaps be admitted that 
even Florus would not have written mons Quirinalis if he had never 
heard the expression, but in the face of so many instances of the regular 
usage and in view of the possibilities of error in transmission, it seems 
very hazardous to regard an isolated occurrence in a writer of the char- 
acter and date of Florus as evidence that any exception to the ordinary 
rule was permitted in good usage. This position is strengthened by the 
absence, so far as I know, of such exceptions in the inscriptions, where 
they might naturally be looked for. 


SamveEt Barut PLAtTNER 
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CAESAR BELLUM GALLICUM vi. 30. 4 


In Vol. I, pp. 290 f. of this journal, Professor Dennison proposed 
mortem for multum in Caesar B. G. vi. 30.4. Mr. Dennison thinks that 
the phrase et ad subeundum periculum et ad vitandum lacks balance; 
he would endow it with balance by substituting mortem for multwm. 
He advances no paleographic considerations to explain the corruption 
of mortem to multem; yet neither in capitals nor in minuscules would 
mortem and miltwm look alike. Further,a phrase so simple as ad 
vilandum mortem no scribe would ever have changed save under the 
strongest provocation. Mr. Dennison thinks he finds such provocation 
in the fact that in §2 we have multum .... potest fortuna. This argu- 
ment may easily be made to recoil on his own head. Had mortem stood 
here, would not the scribe have thought of mortem six or seven lines 
above? would he not then have been specially slow to alter mortem? 
But waiving this, I hold that the repetition of multum is explainable on 
another hypothesis, to wit, that it is the work of a master mind, elabo- 
rating a chapter in highly artistic, flawless fashion (see below). Mr 
Dennison’s argument, that if we join multum, plus, minus, and like 
adverbial modifiers to valeo we weaken the force of the verb itself, need 
not appeal to us, since such considerations made no appeal to Caesar or 
other Romans; the Roman writers freely couple such modifiers with both 
possum and valeo. valeo does not mean to be powerful, in the sense Mr. 
Dennison attaches to those words; it means to have strength, the measure 
of strength requiring definition in each case by multum, tantum, plus, 
minus, ete., as accusatives of extent; or by an infinitive which likewise is 
in rdle an accusative of extent. Mr. Dennison thinks it highly objection- 
able to speak of fortune as “quite powerful,” or “more powerful,” on the 
ground that such language implies that the full power of fortune is not 
exerted. Caesar does not seem to have worried over this point, for in 
this very chapter we have magno casu and magnae fortunae; we must 
remember that the Romans did not distinguish fortuna and Fortuna as 
sharply as our dictionary-making and commentary-writing habits force 
us todo. Let us examine now the whole chapter for ourselves. In § 1 
we read that Basilus by making forced marches caught the enemy at 
unawares; they tell him of the whereabouts of Ambiorix, and he hastens 
toward the place where, say his informants, Ambiorix is. 

Caesar now stops to remark, in general terms, multum cum in omnibus 
rebus tam in re militari potest fortuna. This general statement he 
illustrates by a specific instance, nam magno accidit casu .. . . texerunt. 
This use of a nam-clause to illustrate a general assertion is too common 
to need proof; cf., however, Horace C. i. 22. 9; i. 34.5. This clause falls 
into two parts (a) magno accidit casu ... . mortem, which describes 
Ambiorix’s danger, (b) sedhoc . . . . tewerunt,which describes his escape. 
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Mr. Dennison wrongly analyses this nam-clause; the words magno 
accidit casu . . . . mortem do indeed contain areference to the escape of 
Ambiorix, but after all the dominant thought is that of his peril: note that 
mortem, the last word of this part, repeats the thought of magno.... 
adferretur. In this way Caesar makes one thought, that of peril, run 
from first to last through this part of his illustrative example. Quite 
naturally the account of Ambiorix’s escape from peril takes a little more 
space than is allotted to the account of his peril. Now, if we were asked 
to sum up this whole nam-clause in terms of a noun, we should use the 
noun periculum. Part (a) has to do with peril faced, part (b) with peril 
avoided. 

Finally, in sic .... et ad subeundum periculum et ad vitandum 
multum fortuna valuit we have a summing-up: “in this marvelous way, 
alike in the matter of incurring and in the matter of escaping peril, great 
was fortune’s power.” What has been said makes it clear why we have 
but a single noun in the gerundival group; where should that single 
noun, periculum, be placed save between the balanced gerundival phrases? 
The balance that Mr. Dennison so sorely desiderates is here. Horace’s 
words to Bullatius, quod petis hic est, apply. The balanced gerundival 
phrases correspond exactly, in anaphoric arrangement, to the two parts 
of the nam... . texerunt description. Further, multum here is not 
feeble. Itrepeats, as Caesar meant it to repeat, multum at the beginning 
of § 2; so far there isanaphoraagain. fortuna valuit was meant to recall 
potest fortuna, in chiastic fashion; there is also artistic variation of 
the verb. 

In conclusion let us take once more a survey of the whole chapter. 
For four lines we deal with Basilus; we see him on his way to kill or 
capture Ambiorix. Then Ambiorix becomes the theme. A general 
account of the tremendous influence that fortune always wields in human 
affairs and a specific account of the great réle she played in one case 
incircle a description of a man’s terrible peril and his incredible escape 
from that peril. 

The chapter, then, is not weak at any point; no one but a consummate 
master of style could have written it. It may serve to remind us that in 
spite of its apparent simplicity the Bellwm Gallicum is often highly 
elaborate and artistic in form. 


Cuar.es Knapp 
BaRNARD COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SIMIUS ISTE = FANNIUS? 


Porphyrio ad Hor. Sat. i. 10. 18 notes that simius is used for simia, 
that the reference is to Demetrius, linked with Hermogenes in 90, and 
that the poet has chosen this word for Demetrius propter maciem ac 
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parvitatem corporis. As the word is probably used like simius in Seneca 
Controvers. viiii. 3. 12, Cesti simius est. solebat et Graece dicere, 6 
mOnxds pov, and like simia in Plin. Ep. i. 5, where Arulenus Rusticus is 
dubbed by Regulus Stoicorum simia, with no reference to his appearance 
(Vitelliana cicatrice stigmosum), Porphyrio’s explanation propter 
maciem, ete., may probably be regarded as based on his own inferences 
from the Latin text, or at least representing a tradition of like origin; 
and it is not impossible that, believing the reference to be to Demetrius, 
he has confused him with a later and more celebrated namesake, the actor 
Demetrius, mentioned in Juvenal iii. 99, whose stage mannerisms are 
described by Quintilian xi. 3. 178-80. 

The obvious reason for the reference in simius would seem to be the 
habit of some one who has been thought to sing slavishly after the manner 
of another, perhaps to ape Hermogenes himself. Now in 79, 80 of this 
satire, where Horace is replying to the strictures made on his Fourth 
Satire by various obtrectatores, Fannius is named in closer relation to 
Hermogenes than is Demetrius in 90: 


vellicet nosentem Demetrius aut quod ineptus 
Fannius Hermogenis laedat conviva Tigelli? 


ineptus conviva implies almost as complete a characterization of tasteless 
servility as simius iste doctus cantare in 18,19. In fact conviva, in order 
to have point, should connote a continued relation perhaps as constant 
guest and host, or parasite and patron. 

simius is also a metrical equivalent of Fannius and so to those familiar 
with the intimacy existing between Hermogenes and his ineptus conviva 
would come rapa mpoodoxiav. Again, the juxtaposition of the words Her- 
mogenes and simius may have received point from the association together 
of the names of two of Socrates’ disciples, Hermogenes, speaker in the 
Cratylus, and Simias of Thebes, speaker in the Phaedo. They are men- 
tioned together in Phaed. 59 b and ¢ and especially in Xenophon Mem. 
i. 2. 48 (ed. Marchant) in a series of names, xai ‘Epyoyévys Kal Supias. 
Horace like his cultivated contemporaries was familiar with the libri 
Socratici (Od. i. 29. 14; iii. 21. 9; A. P. 310; Sat. ii. 3,11, 4. 3) and we may 
have here allusion to some jest of the Roman schoolboy. Lastly, Her- 
mogenes and Fannius are the only persons in Satire x who are also named 
in iv (21 ff. and 71 ff.). Without discussing the details of these allusions 
in the Fourth Satire, let us note the double contrast (1) vulgo (cuiquam, 
ubivis, quibuslibet) over against amicis and (2) Hermogenes over against 
Horace himself. vulgi Hermogenisque is perhaps like rév rept ‘Eppoyevny, 
Hermogenes and his coterie, which would include Fannius, who finger 
the latest popular literature instead of the Old Comedy. 


Grorce Dwicut KetLoaa 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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NOTE ON as dwAg Aoyw AESCHYLUS PROMETHEUS 46 


In verse 610 there can be no question about the signification of drA@ 
Ady. The words Ad£w ropds in the preceding verse indicate clearly what 
the poet means. In the words of Isocrates (12. 246) the utterance of 
Prometheus is to be a Adyos daAods kai fadios pabeiv, or, as the orator says 
elsewhere (3. 52), the Titan proposes to tell the afflicted maid all that 
she desires to learn, dwAds xal davepds (= caddis =ropds). There are to 
be no aiodorropous xpnopors donpous Svoxpitws 7’ eipnuévovs (661 f.), no dark 
sayings and interweavings of riddles (610). What he is about to narrate 
is to be an évapyis Bags (663). In other words, he proposes to unfold 
his tale in simple speech (drAods = simplex); cf. Isocrates 4. 173 éor ¥ 
dmAovs Kal padios 5 Adyos 6 epi ToUTwr, 15. 9 ov8e fadios Fv ovd’ daAods GAAG 
ToAAnV Exwv mpaypateiav .... Kal macas (8c. id€as) roujoa cdiow avtais 
bporoyoupévas ov mavy puxpov hv épyov. 

But in verse 46 we have a different story to tell. Neither substantive 
nor modifier has the same meaning as in 610—)déyos is not oratio, daXots 
is not simplex, in spite of Paley and Allen-Wecklein (who translate 
plainly), Blomfield (ut vera dicam), and Bevan (to plain thinking). as 
d7rA@ Asyw means simply speaking generally, in contradistinction to 
xa?’ éxacrov (going into details). Indeed, we could find no better com- 
mentary on this misinterpreted passage of the Prometheus than Isocra- 
tes Panegyricus 154: as 8 daAds ciety kal py Kal? tv Exactov GAXd’ ds emi 
76 wodv. So Aristotle Rhet. i. 5.2 ri éorw ws drdGs cieiv 7 eddarpovia; cf. 
Dinarchus 2. 19 daAds 8 ciety évavtia Trois vopots Grace mpatrwv SuteréXeKe, 
Isocrates 15. 117 de yap ody adds eireiv GANG cadds ppdcat (‘point out all 
the particulars’). In the last example ¢pdca indicates that the subject 
requires explanations in detail in order to be expounded gadis, which in 
this case is not equivalent to dz\ds, although we saw that the same orator 
used the word synonymously with davepds in 3.52. Cf. Plato Hipp. Maj. 
296d éxeivo pév Toivuv olxerat, Td Suvarov Te Kal xpnowov dmAds elvan Kadov. 
In other words, Isocrates uses the adverb and verb here to express what 
Aeschylus expresses with the adjective and substantive in Prometheus 
46— drA@ Adyw Means uno verbo. The common prose phrase for this 
idea, as éros eireiv (‘as nearly as you can express it in a word’) occurs 
once in Aeschylus (Pers. 714) and once in Euripides (Hipp. 1162). But 
das is used in almost all classical writers to indicate that the state- 
ment is to be taken in the widest application. So in Plato, when Meno 
asks Socrates what he means by saying dpery, & Mévwv, } dpern tis; the 
latter responds: ofov, ei BovAa, orpoyyvActntos wépe eimoup’ dv eywye Ott 
oxnpa ri €or, ovx ovtws dwAGs Sti oxHpa (73e). It is the general idea of 
dpery Socrates wants, not some special manifestation of the quality. 

I think it is quite clear that all Kratos means in the passage under 
discussion is: if one does not take the statement too accurately one may 
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say that Vulcan’s “cursed craft” is not to blame at all for révwy tov viv 
mapovtwy. Socrates says to the slave in Meno 83e: rep& piv eimeiv dxpr- 
Bas. Now dxpiBas is just the opposite of dwAds, and when one wishes a 
response neither excruciatingly exact nor obscurely general, one will say, 
with Isocrates (5. 46): dueEeAPoev pyre wavtamwacw drd@s pyre Aiav axp.Bas. 
Additions and explanations are needed, if one speaks too tersely, if one 
makes too sweeping an assertion, such as, for example, ovdév airia réxvy. 
For this very reason Kratos qualifies his remark by as drA@ Adyw. So 
Diotima questions Socrates (Symposium 206a) whether his statement has 
not been too general: dp’ ov, 7 & 7, ovrws dwrdotv éori eye . . . . OF 
mpooOeréov, én... . Kai tovro mpooGeréov. And there is a difference 
between the declaration of Kratos taken with absolute literalness and 
taken as a merely general statement. Cf. Plato Protag. 331¢ ob wavy pou 
doxd . . . . ovTws dmrAodv diva, dere TvyXwpHoa THY Te SiKavocvvnV Sovov elvaL 
kal Thy dovdtyta Sixa.ov. 


J. E. Harry 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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Der saturnische Vers: Aus den Abh. d. kénigl. Gesellschaft 
d. Wiss. zu Géttingen, phil.-hist. KL, N. F., VIII, No. 5. 
Von FriepricH Leo. Berlin: Weidmann, 1905. Pp. 79. 


Ttalische sakrale Poesie und Prosa. Von Cart THULIN. Ber- 
lin: Weidmann, 1906. Pp. 77. M. 2. 


The Stress Accent in Latin Poetry. By EtizasetH HIckMAN 
DuBois, Columbia University Studies in Classical Philology. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1906. Pp. 96. 


The appearance within a period of twelve months of three books 
devoted mainly to a study of the Saturnian verse indicates clearly 
enough the unfailing interest which this verse arouses and the dissatis- 
faction felt by scholars in the explanations of it which have been given 
up to the present time. Of course, the difficulty in constructing an 
acceptable theory for it lies in the fact that the number of extant verses 
is small, and that they deviate widely from any assumed normal type, 
whether the norm adopted is accentual or quantitative. 

The field of battle seems to be held alternately by the two opposing 
camps. The advocates of the quantitative theory, represented by Havet 
and L. Miller, were yielding all along the line before the onslaughts of 
O. Keller, Thurneysen, Lindsay, and Skutsch, when suddenly the banner 
of the quantitative cause is carried vigorously to the fore again. The 
argument for the old theory of the verse has never, in fact, been stated 
in so convincing a way as Leo presents it in his monograph. The essen- 
tial features of his book lie in his method of approaching the subject, in 
the argument drawn from the history of Latin verse, in his discussion of 
the source from which Caesius Bassus drew, in his study of the diaeresis, 
in his adoption of several types of Saturnian verse, in his assumption of 
the use of rising and falling rhythm, and in the use which he makes of 
similar Greek verses. So far as his method of attack is concerned, much 
may be said for and against the preference which he gives the evidence 
drawn from verses composed by professional writers over that furnished 
by the amateur verses preserved in the inscriptions. To pass to another 
principle of method, no exception can be taken to the statement that 
“wir diirfen mit keiner aus der scenischen Technik vorgefassten Ansicht 
von Versbau an diese Verse herantreten” (p. 13), but Leo comes peril- 
ously near violating his own canon on pp. 20, 21 in defending the cretic 
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treatment of dactylic words in certain positions in the verse from the 
analogy of Plautine usage. The preliminary principle which Leo lays 
down on pp. 14, 15 for the division into verses of quotations from Livius 
and Naevius is perhaps the most important contribution made in this 
part of the paper. The argument drawn from the later development of 
Latin verse is urged in the following effective way: 

Die von Livius gestaltete Verskunst ist nicht nur widerspruchlos ange- 
nommen worden, hat nicht nur zwei Jahrhunderte lang unbestritten gedauert, 
sie hat auch sofort eine gewaltige Entwickelung erfahren, die uns bei Plautus 
entgegentritt; eine Fille der Formen, eine Sicherheit der gesetzmassigen 
Behandlung, eine Freiheit der Bewegung, die gar nicht zweifeln lassen, dass 
wir es mit einer in ihrem natiirlichen Erdreich wurzelnden Kunst zu tun 
haben. 

One can scarcely think of a more complete opposition than that which 
exists between this view of the case and the view which Skutsch enun- 
ciated some fifteen years ago in the halcyon days of the accentual theory 
(cf. Vollméller’s Jahresb. I, p. 35), that 

die einfache Erwigung, dass .... keine indogermanische Sprache, mit 
expiratorischem Accent von Haus aus eine andere als accentuierende oder 
silbenzihlende Poesie kennt und, aus naheliegenden Griinden kennen kann, 
sowie dass die quantitierende Poesie ausschliesslich Eigentiimlichkeit der 
Sprachen mit musikalischem Accent ist, wirft jede quantitierende Saturnier- 
theorie itiber den Haufen. 


The attitude of the accentualists toward the historical argument seems 
to the reviewer to illustrate well the danger of drawing conclusions from 
general considerations without carefully studying the facts in a specific 
case. The accentual verse, its advocates maintained, is the natural verse 
for a people to develop whose accent is primarily a stress accent. The 
presumption thus created in favor of the accentual theory of the native 
Saturnian verse, they said, is strengthened by the fact that accentual 
verse continued in use among the people, as one can see from Suetonius 
and the Historia Augusta, and finally recovered its place in literature 
in the later period. The careful examination, however, which Mr. 
Schlicher made of the soldiers’ songs, of the carmina epigraphica, and 
of the hymns in his dissertation on the Origin of Rhythmical Verse 
in Late Latin, showed clearly that the verses in Suetonius and in the 
Historia Augusta are quantitative, and that the later rhythmical verse 
grew out of the quantitative by a process of natural development. The 
argument from history, therefore, strengthened as it now is by Leo, 
points strongly to the conclusion that the extant verses are quantitative, 
rather than accentual. A still stronger support of this view Leo derives 
from a study of the sources upon which Caesius Bassus relied for his 
description of the Saturnian, and this is perhaps the most important 
point in his paper. He makes it reasonably sure that Bassus in his 
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account of the Saturnian verse is following Varro; consequently Varro 
must have regarded the verse as quantitative. Now Accius, who com- 
posed Saturnian verses (cf. Cic. pro Arch. 27 with the Schol. Bob.), was 
a contemporary of Varro, and the advocate of the accentual theory must 
believe either that the accentual Saturnian of Livius had become quanti- 
tative by the time of Accius, or that Varro misunderstood the nature of the 
verse written by his contemporary. The case is materially strengthened 
by the similar Greek verses which Leo draws from the CJG., and else- 
where, whose development was like that of the Saturnian (cf. pp. 71-79). 
All these points go to show the quantitative nature of the extant Satur- 
nian verses, and wil] probably be convincing to most readers of Leo’s work. 

It is another matter to determine the characteristic features of the 
verses which have come down to us, and many will lay down this book 
feeling that great progress has been made toward that end, but that the 
last word on the matter has not yet been said. The most important 
contribution which Leo has made to our knowledge of this side of the 
subject lies in the success with which he has analyzed the two cola of 
the verse in the matter of the diaeresis. From the words which Caesius 
Bassus uses of the structure of the Saturnian verses Leo infers that we 
should expect to find, not one type, but many types, of the Saturnian, 
and he accordingly analyzes the extant verses with this statement in 
mind. From such an analysis he derives ten or twelve different types 
for the first colon which are as far removed from one another as 
~--|~--and~-~-|~-~-and-~-~-|--. If this view is 
correct, one can no longer speak of a line of Livius or Naevius as being 
a Saturnian verse, but as a specimen of the (a) type or the (b) type, as 
the case may be, of the Saturnian verse. 

Thulin analyzes the early verses and the religious formulae of the 
Italic peoples, and comes to the conclusion that they took the form either 
of “gegliederte Prosa” or of the Saturnian verse, and that these two 
literary forms were structurally related to each other. In addition to the 
Saturnian verses which Leo discusses, he takes into consideration the 
Etruscan inscription from Agram, the Paelignian inscription from Cor- 
finium, certain parts of the Iguvinian Tables, the carmina preserved by 
Varro, Livy, and Macrobius, and the responses of the haruspices. Leo in 
his monograph calls attention to the occurrence of the diaeresis after the 
second verse-beat as a characteristic feature of the first colon of the 
Saturnian verse, e. g., virum mihi | Camena. Thulin notices the same 
phenomenon, but interprets it in a different way. It is his opinion that 
the unit in the verse is the word, and that the coincidence between the 
foot and the word, which is foreign to the Greek quantitative metre, can 
be explained only on the hypothesis that “dieses Saturnierkolon muss 
aus einem Kolon hervorgegangen sein, in dem nicht die Quantitat, son- 
dern die &ussere Gestalt der Worte bestimmend war” (p. 36). In the 
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carmina (cf., e. g., p. 55) he finds the archetype of such cola, for in these 
religious formulae also the word is the unit which is contained a fixed 
number of times in each colon. Thulin further maintains (p. 37) that this 
primitive rhythmical scheme gave way to the quantitative principle when 
the law of initial accentuation was displaced by the three-syllable law. 

Miss DuBois’ monograph contains chapters on “ Word Accent,” on 
the “Numeri Italici et Saturnii,” and the “Quantitative Metres.” The 
second chapter occupies half of the book, and on pp. 54 ff. the writer 
gives her theory of the Saturnian with its application to the extant verses. 
The most characteristic feature of it is the dictum that “the third and 
sixth beats, which are the strongest, must coincide with the primary accent 
of the word; the first, second, fourth, and fifth beats may fall on a less 
strongly accented syllable” (p. 54). What Miss DuBois means by “the 
less strongly accented syllable” is not clear to the reviewer. The phrase 
would naturully mean the syllable which receives the secondary accent. 
This interpretation would be applicable to the final syllable in Graeciam 
in the litie: pdrtim érrant nequinont Graéciam redire, but suchan inci- 
dence of the accent as is presupposed in dsértim, ad-ndves, qud pdcto, 
ut réddant, in flistris, per géntis, seems very improbable. In the opinion 
of the reviewer, any adequate treatise upon the subject with which this 
book deals must take into consideration the Saturnian verse, the other 
verses up to the time of Catullus, the quantitative verse of subsequent 
date, and the rhythmical verse of late Latin. Nota word is said of the 
development during the second period or of the many questions which 
have been raised with reference to the word-accent or the sentence-accent 
in Plautus and Terence. The discussion of the verse of the third, or 
classical, period is very unsatisfactory. For instance, on p. 78 the writer 
quotes Quintilian’s well-known statement (1. 5. 25): 

nam cum dico circum litora, tanquam unum enuntio dissimulata distinc- 
tione; itaque tanquam in una voce una est acuta, quod item accidit in illo: 

Troiae qui primus ab oris, 
understanding that Quintilian postulates the accentuation Troide qui, 
and, largely upon this interpretation, bases her subsequent argument. 
Probably, however, the accentual unit which he has in mind is not Troide 
qui but ab éris, a prepositional phrase parallel to circum litora which 
he has just cited. In the fourth period the interesting accentual questions 
which are raised by the later rhythmical verse are scarcely touched upon. 
The author does not seem to be familiar with the writings of W. Meyer 
or Schlicher in this field. We have noticed the following misprints: 
Desau, p. 48; au (for an), p. 58, n. 2; the omission of an accent in vs. 62; 
and assurance (for assonance), p. 93. The book brings together in a 
convenient way many of the passages from the grammarians bearing on 
the questions at issue, and in this its main value lies. 
Frank Frost ABBorr 
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Petronius: Cena Trimalchionis. Translated and edited by 
MicuHaEL J. Ryan. London and New York: Scott Publish- 
ing Co., 1905. Pp. xlii+284. 3s. 6d. 


Petronii Cena Trimalchionis. Edited and translated by W. D. 
Lowe. Cambridge: Deighton Bell & Co., 1905. Pp. xii+ 
182. Ts. 


Petronii Cena Trimalchionis. Mit deutscher Ubersetzung und 
erklarenden Anmerkungen von LupWIG FRIEDLANDER. 2te 
Aufl. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1906. M. 7. 


Of the first two books Mr. Lowe’s is far the better. His introduction 
(pp. vii-xii) is, indeed, a negligible quantity (the note on the text com- 
prises eight lines! nothing is said of Petronius’ language), but his notes 
are the more elaborate and the more scholarly. Mr. Ryan’s introduction, 
pp. xi-xl, discusses the identity of Petronius, the history of the text, the 
Satiricon itself, its relation to Greek romances, its sources, language, etc.; 
there is much here that is good. Mr. Ryan has evidently read widely on 
Petronius; he does not seem, however, to have known Professor Waters’ 
edition, or Hayley’s paper in Harvard Studies, or the book by Professor 
Beck of Harvard. 

Both English editors have translated throughout. One soon sees 
that Mr. Ryan, spite of his diligence, is not equal to the task of editing 
and translating Petronius in accurate, scholarly fashion. His rendering 
is often vigorous and happy, but it is disfigured by numerous errors. He 
adopted Biicheler’s third edition (1882). The lacunas marked in his text 
he often disregards in his translation, writing on without break. Many 
words, small but not unimportant, he passes over. Many difficulties are 
dodged. Often he fails to get the meaning. Two examples, picked at 
random, must suffice. vestimenta .... quae vix fuissent decem ses- 
tertiorum § 30, is rendered by “and they were scarce worth ten sesterces” 
(Mr. Lowe says these clothes “were hardly worth two shillings” !). In 
31 Tyria ... . sed iam semel lota is rendered by “they were real Tyrian 
too and only once washed.” The notes (pp. 165-228) contain much that 
is good, especially on matters of language; Mr. Ryan has a fair, but by 
no means complete, knowledge of the literature of this subject. Yet 
many difficulties are passed over; practically nothing is added to the 
existing stock of comments on Petronius. Mr. Ryan at times refers to 
Horace, Juvenal, Ausonius, etc., without giving the specific reference. 
Queer punctuation abounds, especially in citations of ancient works. He 
quotes Greek freely, but often with wrong accents, or with no accents at 
all. In a word, Mr. Ryan’s book is the work of a man interested in 
Petronius, not that of a scholar. 
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Mr. Lowe’s translation is better, but at times lacks the life which Mr. 
Ryan, with all his failings, has injected into his rendering. Errors, too, 
appear. One has been cited above. In § 45 non debemus delicati esse, 
ubique medius caelus est does not mean, “We oughtn’t to be over par- 
ticular, we are no nearer heaven than anyone else;” the sense is rather, 
“We shouldn’t ask for too much; we are as close to heaven as anybody 
else (i. e., we are as much favored as others).” In § 45 again, manus 
manum lavat does not mean “one good turn deserves another;” the 
whole passage rather=“You and I are quits even as the hands are 
quits.” 

The commentary is elaborate and in general respectable. There is a 
wealth of citations from Latin authors, though noi all are really in point. 
No material contribution, however, is made to the solution of the various 
cruces. Some strange errors occur. In the note on sestertium suum 
vidit decies, § 38, suum is called a contracted genitive plural to agree 
with sestertium. The note on in balneo sequi, § 26, is unsatisfactory; 
it ignores the main element of the problem here, the fact that this phrase 
occurs in the narrative part of the Cena. In §44 Mr. Lowe thinks that 
Asiadis, as denoting a flowery, rhetorical style, does not harmonize with 
the preceding statement, nec schemas loquebatur sed directum. The 
point may well lie in the very fact that Asiadis is inappropriate; the 
ignorant libertus uses fine terms, with no conception of their meaning. 

Mr. Lowe gives no list of authorities or editions used; he refers to 
the views of Mommsen, Friedlander, Hayley, Boissier, Biicheler, Hen- 
derson, but does not give the name of the book or the article in which 
those scholars set forth their views. One cannot tell, therefore, exactly 
how far he has mastered the literature of his subject, a point here of 
prime importance. The chief weakness of his book lies, however, in its 
failure to group kindred phenomena. Mr. Lowe can hardly have known 
of Mr. Ryan’s book; he was thus in effect producing an editio princeps 
in English, at least for his own countrymen. He should have put 
together, therefore, an introduction which would have set forth in ade- 
quate fashion the history of Petronius’ work, its relation to other works 
Greek and Latin, its language, etc. To sum up, for many details the 
book is helpful, but in his failure to group materials, and in the absence 
of effort to give the reader a general survey of the Cena and the problems 
it suggests the editor has come far short of utilizing to the full the 
opportunity which was his. 

Friedlander’s edition is too well known to require extended notice 
here. The present edition is really, as the title-page asserts, a revised 
and enlarged version of the first edition (1891). Everywhere Friedlander 
has taken account of the contributions which have been made in the last 
fifteen years to our understanding of Petronius. The introduction con- 
tains much new matter, but some pages of the first edition are omitted 
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in this version, so that the introduction hardly exceeds in length that of 
the first edition. The most important change occurs on pp. 8-11: Fried- 
lander now: believes that the Cena was held at Puteoli; this has led to 
the addition of a note, pp. 73-76, on Puteoli. The commentary is about 
one-fifth larger than it was; it now covers 148 pages as against 123 in 
the first edition. There are many new notes; many of the notes of the 
first edition have been more or less completely rewritten or enlarged. 
Lack of space makes it impossible to enter into details; every student of 
Petronius will study the book for himself. If, however, he expects to 
find much new light on old cruces (light, I mean, that really makes the 
dark places clear), he is, I fear, doomed to disappointment. 


CuarLes Knapp 
BARNARD CoLLEGE, CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Demosthenes against Meidias. With Critical and Explanatory 
Notes and an Appendix. By W. W.Goodwin. Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1906. 
Pp. viii+188. $2. 


Professor Goodwin devotes to scholarship his well-earned leisure from 
the routine of the classroom, and his continued productivity may well 
put younger workers to the blush. oyérArds éoou yepare? od piv movov ov- 
more Ayyes. An edition of the Meidias follows closely upon the monu- 
mental edition of the Crown, and may be regarded as in a sense supple- 
mentary toit. Inthe Appendix tothe Crown Professor Goodwin surveys 
the whole of Demosthenes’ political career. In the Meidias he adds a 
study of his private life down to the delivery of the Philippics and 
Olynthiacs. Other appendices deal with the Dionysiac festival, the 
Liturgies, certain peculiar forms of suits including the rpoBody, and the 
alleged rule, which Professor Goodwin rejects, that the subject of the 
infinitive is in the nominative case when it is identical with the subject of 
the leading verb. 

Our space does not permit us to study the commentary in detail. It 
is adequate and eminently sane, and questions of Athenian history, syn- 
tax, and legal antiquities are treated with the surety of touch to be 
expected from the author’s long familiarity with these fields. There is 
no attempt at fulness or originality of citations in illustration of either 
the expression or the thought. In §35 he reads with Schafer 4 <xiv> 
peiLw dotn and abandons the explanation of docm without dv given in M. T. 
292. It is perhaps permissible to doubt whether in §2 émi trav d\Aov is 
preferably neuter, and in §14 whether the implied ellipsis with ds dv is 
romoare and not rather some form of the unreal condition. 

Pavut SHorey 
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Aristophane et les partis & Athénes. Par Maurice CRoiset. 
Paris: Fontemoing, 1906. Pp. xi+311. F. 3.50. 


Auguste Couat in his brilliant study, Aristophane et V'ancienne 
comédie attique (3. 6d. 1902), maintains that not only Aristophanes, but 
the whole body of poets of the Old Comedy, were clients of an oligarchi- 
cal faction at Athens, and that their plays, instead of being an independ- 
ent criticism of contemporary life and politics, were merely a vehicle 
for exploiting partisan views and a means of effecting partisan ends. It 
is singular that Couat’s keen appreciation of the elusive quality of Aris- 
tophanes’ genius (cf. pp. 386 ff.) did not lead him to distrust so extreme 
a conclusion. M. Croiset, who had already expressed his dissent from 
Couat’s views in the Histoire de la littérature grecque (Vol. III, p. 460), 
here brings together the results of his own investigation of this important 
question. The passage of time has only strengthened his earlier impres- 
sion, and he finds little to retract. One feels, perhaps, that he is dis- 
posed to take the poet a little more seriously than he did in the earlier 
work—but his seriousness is never the seriousness of Kock. 

The introduction contains a brief survey of the origins of comedy, the 
facts of Aristophanes’ early life, and a summary of the political situation 
at the time of his début as a comic poet. The rest of the volume is 
devoted to an analysis of the extant plays and fragments. M. Croiset 
examines the circumstances under which each play was produced; the 
poet’s purpose in writing it, so far as it can be determined, and his gen- 
eral attitude toward men and things, as shown in remarks by the way. 
He compares the poet’s attitude as it appears from this analysis with the 
traditional attitude of the oligarchical party, of whose views he believes 
Respublica Atheniensium | Xen.] to be a typical expression; and he shows 
beyond question that, whatever temporary alliances Aristophanes may 
have made, he was nullius addictus iurare in verba magistri, and that, 
however clearly he may have recognized the besetting sins of the Athe- 
nian democracy, he is nowhere at enmity with the democratic principle. 

The author’s treatment of disputed questions is in such admirable 
temper that one hesitates to take issue with him in matters of detail. Yet 
I can hardly agree with him in regarding comedy as the mouthpiece 
merely of the rural population (p. 11) any more than with Couat, that it 
was the “porte-parole” of the oligarchs. The humor of Aristophanes 
refuses to don a party emblem. Indeed, M. Croiset himself notes that in 
the Acharnians the rustics are exploited for the amusement of the city- 
folk (p. 88). If it is true that the countryman at the festival loved to see 
his city-brethren caricatured, it is none the less true that one’s enjoyment 
of a caricature is in exact proportion to his acquaintance with the subject 
of it; and nobody enjoyed more than the city-folk seeing their neighbors 
in the pillory, even if few had the urbanity of Socrates, who could see the 
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fun in jokes at his own expense. The Old Comedy, like its modern 
descendant, political caricature, busied itself with men and issues in the 
public eye. And these were naturally city-men and city-customs. 

Still less convincing is M. Croiset’s suggestion that Aristophanes was 
a country boy (pp. 14 ff.). The poet’s minute knowledge of country ways 
and country things, his vivid and sympathetic presentation of country 
life, are by no means necessarily the outgrowth of personal experience. 
It is that very apprehension and realization of feelings and situations 
beyond the range of personal experience that distinguishes the supreme 
artist, and is so large an element in the quality we call inspiration. 

On the vexed question of Aristophanes’ citizenship M. Croiset does 
not speak with assurance (pp. 14 ff.). He rightly concludes that the poet 
actually enjoyed the privileges of citizenship (pp. 14, 148), both at his 
début and thereafter, but the specter of Cleon’s supposed ypady fevias 
seems to trouble him; and the compromise between Cleon and the poet 
(by which the ypady was never brought to trial) which he is led to assume 
on the evidence of Vespae 1284-91 (pp. 145 ff.) seems to him to argue a 
weakness in Aristophanes’ claims. The argument is ingenious—and yet 
the whole story of the ypadi gevias rests on too slender evidence to be 
taken quite so seriously. The passage in the Vespae, as Starkie remarks, 
implies rather a brawl—what Professor Gildersleeve calls a “back-yard 
quarrel”—than a formal lawsuit; and if we are placing dependence on 
the scholia, we are confronted not only by the confusion which M. Croiset 
notes of the ypady gevias with the indictment before the Council, but by 
three alleged suits, all brought to trial, and all, as we are told, resulting 
in the poet’s vindication (Vita Dibner xi; cf. xii). Those charges of base 
origin which the comic poets flung back and forth have never been better 
appraised than Browning, who knew his scholia, appraises them in his 
Aristophanes’ Apology. M. Croiset deserves our gratitude for laying to 
rest the theory that the most Attic of poets passed his life at Athens as 
an alien, especially since Van Leeuwen, of whom one expects better things, 
has seen fit to resurrect the charge in his recent edition of the Vespae. 
But we can hardly hope to write the history of the poet’s quarrel with 
Cleon on the basis of the extant scholia. 

The analyses of the individual plays every student of Aristophanes 
will wish to work through for himself. M. Croiset never forgets that he is 
writing of a poet and a comic poet, and in his hands nothing is hackneyed. 
For this reason it is the more to be regretted that the book lacks an index. 

Couat in the preface to his Aristophane et Vancienne comédie 
remarks that it is always in order for one to voice his opinions about 
great writers, “pourvu qu’il le fasse avec sincérité et avec quelque com- 
pétence.” There will always be room for so discriminating and sugges- 
tive a volume as M. Croiset’s. 

ArtHur Auexis Bryant 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Symbolarum ad comicorum Graecorum historiam criticam capita 
quattuor. Scripsit Reins. Jon. THEopoRus*WaGneR. Leip- 
zig: privately printed, 1905. Pp. 71. 


Diphilus was a contemporary of Menander (Anon. z. xwy. ii Kaib.); 
his first city victory followed close upon that of Menander (cf. the order 
of names ibid.: Menander, Diphilus, Philippides); his first Lenaean vic- 
tory is to be dated about seven years after that of Menander (IG. II 977 g: 
Menander, Philemon, Apollodorus, Diphilus). He was still active, as 
Kaibel has shown, in 288, the year of Philemon’s Phasma (Plaut. Mostel. 
1149). With these facts to begin with Wagner attempts in his first chap- 
ter to define more closely the chronology of the life of Diphilus, especially 
the date of his birth. The poet’s liaison with Gnathaena gives the prin- 
cipal clue, which Wagner follows up with subtle and, for the most part, 
convincing reasoning. Plays in which this woman is mentioned along 
with Pythonice, who followed Harpalus to Babylon in 330, must be 
anterior to that date, and among these plays the Orestautocleides of 
Timocles must be placed as near as possible to 345, when the hero was 
already notorious (Aesch. Tim. i. 52) for the vice for which the harlot- 
furies of Timocles are about to wreak vengeance upon him. Wagner 
thinks that this play must be dated as late as 335-330, however, in order 
that Diphilus may not be too much younger than his mistress, and the 
mistress not too old, at the time of theiramour. Properly assuming that 
Gnathaena was not less than sixteen in the year of the Orestautocleides, 
he assumes further that Diphilus was only 55-60 in the year of the 
Phasma and was therefore born a few years before 340. But there is no 
indication of age whatever in the context of Mostel. 1149, and the date of 
the Orestautocleides should manifestly be kept as near as possible to the 
oration against Timarchus. Further, it is inherently probable that 
Diphilus did not begin his dramatic career at so early an age as Menan- 
der, who, as Clark has recently shown (Class. Phil. I, pp.313 ff.), brought 
out his first play under Anticles in 325/4, at the age of eighteen. These 
considerations make it more reasonable to conclude that Diphilus was 
60-65 in 288, was born ca. 348-353, and that the Orestautocleides was 
produced ca. 340. Gnathaena would thus have been at least 36 and 
Diphilus 28-33 in 320, at about which time the intimacy may have been 
established. And even this calculation is conservative, for it must be 
admitted, with Korte (Berl. phil. Woch. 1906, 900 ff.), that Diphilus may 
have been born a few years earlier still. His first play was very likely 
brought out before Menander’s first.’ 

Korte, in the valuable review just cited, has shown how the error in 

1That the Orge was not Menander’s first play, but the play with which he was first 


victorious at the Dionysia, as Wagner also thinks, seems to me more probable than 
ever. The allusion in it to Ctesippus would be more appropriate to 315 than to 324. 
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Wagner’s reasoning runs through his second chapter, in which he 
attempts to date other plays by reference to other hetaerae. Attention 
may be called here to one item of especial interest. Wagner dates ca. 
342 Philemon’s Lithoglyphus, a new fragment of which has come to light 
in the commentary of Didymus to Demosthenes. This is by far the 
earliest date ever assigned to a play by Philemon, but that it is essen- 
tially correct (though 340 would be safer) can hardly be doubted. Con- 
firmation for almost as early a date may be derived from Philemon’s gibe 
at Astydamas the younger, cavrjv émawveis, dorep "Aotvddpas, yiva. The 
allusion to the boastful epigram composed by the poet himself for the 
statue to be erected to him for his victory with the Parthenopaeus, 
brought out in 340 (7G. II 973), must have been made soon after 340 
(Am. Jour. Phil. XXI, p. 44). 

Wagner’s most valuable contribution is contained in his third chapter, 
“De poetarum comicorum apud Suidam biographicis.” In approaching 
the complex and difficult problem as to the nature, authorship, and 
authority of these biographical notices, he first divides the 108 notices 
into four classes: In Class I, lives that are of Hesychian origin (64, of 
which 8 contain additions derived from Athenaeus), and Class II, frag- 
ments of genuine Hesychian lives (6), sometimes reduced by the epitomi- 
zer to bare lemmata like ’Apeupias "A@nvaios xwpuxds, the Hesychian origin 
is indicated by the presence of one or more of the seven elements peculiar 
to the Hesychian life; Class III, lives which contain lists of plays 
derived from Athenaeus (34), and Class IV, other glosses (4), present the 
greatest difficulties, and here the author’s accurate observation and close 
reasoning lead him to new and important results. It has long been 
known that the lists of titles that are in alphabetical order go back to 
Hesychius, while most of the other lists are derived from Athenaeus, the 
order being that in which the plays chance to be cited by that author. 
Wagner proves that the majority (26) of the lemmata of these notices are 
drawn from the epitome of Hesychius and not from Athenaeus, e. g., 
Aapotevos “A@nvaios kwpixds, because of the ethnicon, Avddwpos xai adris 
xwpuxds, because the phrase xai airds betrays the original chronological 
order of Hesychius, which was changed by the epitomizer to the alpha- 
betical. Eight lemmata, however (pp. 44 ff.), are shown to be due to an 
interpolator of Suidas, who made use of Athenaeus and is detected by 
his blunders. This interpolator was active not long after Suidas, and 
used the archetype of codex Marcianus of Athenaeus, as Wagner cleverly 
shows by his citation of the books of the unabridged thirty-book Athe- 
naeus, the numbers of which were preserved in the margins of the abridged 
fifteen-book edition. Thus s.v.”Epiupos reference is made to Book xiv. 
In our text Eriphus is not mentioned there, but he is in vii. In the 
margin of Mare. at vii. 297 c is written rév eis X’ réAos TOD yi, dpyxy Tod i. 
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A new criterion for distinguishing betwen Hesychian and Athenaean 
lists of titles is found in the formulae by which they are introduced: 
Spdyara airod is always the mark of the epitome of Hesychius, ray 
Spaparwy avrod éorw of the interpolator of Suidas who drew upon Athe- 
naeus. It is made reasonably clear also that neither Hesychius nor 
Suidas themselves made use of Athenaeus in writing the lives of the 
comic poets. 

The last chapter proves that the tragic poet Timocles is not to be 
identified with the comic poet of the same name and period. The two 
lemmata in Suidas are both of Hesychian origin, though the second, 
TimokdAjs Erepos, kai ards kwpuxds, has been corrupted, first by the substitu- 
tion of xwpuxds for rpayixds, and then by the addition of xai airds. Lives 
which contain érepos are generally right in distinguishing homonymns. 
The lemmata originally were T. ’A@. xwy. and T. érepos tpayixds. Finally 
Wagner shows clearly that the Ikarioi of Timocles was not a satyr-drama, 
as Wilamowitz maintained, but a comedy, Sdrvpau being a part of the 
title. 

Few errors of statement have been noted. The source of confusion 
in Suidas on the Astydamantes (p. 58) was pointed out by the reviewer 
Am. Jour. Phil. XXI (1900), p. 44; the Hiereia was assigned to Apollo- 
dorus Gelous ibid., p. 50, and Apollodorus proved to be distinct from 
A. Gelous ibid., pp. 45 ff. It may be added that Krause, to whom credit 
is given for these observations, produced very little that was original in 
his dissertation (cf. Jacoby Woch. klass. Phil. 1903, 1089). The author’s 
belief in the wide first-hand acquaintance of Athenaeus with Greek com- 
edies would be shaken by reading Hendrickson Am. Jour. Phil. XXVII 
(1906), p. 197: the assertion of Athenaeus himself 336 d is in conformity 
with the technique of citation in the learned dialogue. 

. Epwarp Capps 


Sur les attributs des Saliens. Par M. W. Hetsia. Extrait des 
Mémoires de |’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres 
XXXVII, pp. 205-76 (1-72). Paris: Klienksieck, 1905. 
Fr. 3.20. 


More than thirty years ago Helbig pointed out the resemblance 
between certain small breastplates of sheet bronze found in Italian 
graves of the pre-Hellenic period and the breastplates worn by the Salli. 
In the present article he takes up the whole question of the equipment 
of these ancient colleges, and endeavors to prove that it was identical 
with that of the Roman patrician warrior down to the seventh century 
B.0., and further that it was essentially similar to that of the Mycenaean 
age. The evidence clearly shows that the two colleges of the Salii ante- 
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date the ovvouxopds of the Palatine and Quirinal settlements, and makes 
it very probable that in historic times, with the conservatism inherent in 
religious customs, they still used the dress and arms of the prehistoric 
period. 

We know from good sources that the Salian dress was distinctly that 
of a warrior. The innermost garment was a tunica picta bound by a metal 
girdle (uirpa); over this was worn a trabea, bordered and striped with 
purple; the defensive armor was a metal pectoral, apex, and ancile; the 
offensive arms, a sword and sacred spear. With regard to the ancilia, 
Helbig points out that literary and monumental evidence shows that 
they preserved the shape of the long “Mediterranean” shield with the 
sides cut away, such as was frequently carried by the Mycenaean war- 
riors as well as by Periphetes and Hector in the Iliad. It seems equally 
clear that this was also the Italian shield well into the last millennium 
B.c. The apex likewise exhibits striking analogies to defensive head- 
coverings shown on Mycenaean remains. The breastplate, an oblong 
sheet of metal, attached to a leather or cloth doublet, was intended to 
protect the central portion of the breast only; this continued apparently 
to be worn by the legionaries even in the second century B. c., according 
to Polybius. Tombs dating from the seventh and sixth centuries B. c. 
have yielded four such pectorals, which Helbig is undoubtedly right in 
identifying with Livy’s aenewm pectoris tegumen. The warrior’s pirpa 
Helbig illustrates by numerous metal girdles found in early Italian 
tombs; but, unfortunately for the argument, many of these tombs seem 
to have been the burial-places of women, although this cannot be estab- 
lished for all; none can be proved to be a warrior’s grave. Helbig, how- 
ever, strengthens his case by citing two early bronze statuettes, one of 
which is certainly that of a warrior, on which pirpa are clearly shown. 
This Italian cincture closely corresponds to the Homeric pirpy, {wornp. 

Space does not allow us to touch on Helbig’s arguments by which 
he seeks to show that the other articles of the Salian equipment reflect 
Mycenaean culture. One interesting suggestion, however, must be men- 
tioned. On the basis of arguments which are certainly persuasive, if not 
in every detail convincing, Helbig maintains that in the early period the 
Italian kings and nobles employed war chariots similar to those shown 
on the familiar Mycenaean stelae and described in the Homeric poems; 
in three terra-cotta chariots (reproduced pp. 69, 70) found in graves he 
sees small models of such cars. As he suggests pp. 60f,, it is highly 
desirable that the remains of weapons from early graves should be sys- 
tematically studied for the light they may throw on this and many other 
questions of early Italian warfare. 

Cutrrorp Herscuet Moore 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
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Die Rhythmen der asianischen und rémischen Kunstprosa. Von 
FRIEDRICH Buass. Leipzig: Deichert, 1905. Pp. iv-+221.M.’6. 


As its title suggests, this is a companion volume to the author’s 
Rhythmen der attischen Kunstprosa, 1901. For obvious reasons the field 
is far wider, and instead of the trio, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, of the 
earlier study, we find in the present work a list of writers whom it is safe 
to say that no previous scholar has ever thought of treating under a 
single title, viz.: St. Paul, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
Pausanias, as representatives of the Asian school of rhetoric; and for 
the Roman, Cicero, Seneca, Curtius, and Apuleius. In his treatment of 
rhythm as employed by the Attic prose-writers it was a striking feature 
of Blass’s theory that a single syllable, or even a series of syllables occur- 
ring at the end of a rhythm, could also be counted as the initial syllable 
or syllables of the following rhythm.' This improbable overlapping was 
made the object of attack by the reviewers, and is now completely aban- 
doned (p. 2), with the explanation that it had never been a real part of his 
system. Again he had maintained that for the Attic writers rhythm was 
absolutely independent of sense-pauses. This contention is also recalled, 
or revised in the spirit of the concession (p. 3; cf. 189 fin.) that rhythms 
which never coincide, at the beginning or the end, with natural divisions 
of the thought, must be accounted wretched rhythms. 

So much conceded to his critics, the author proceeds to trace the 
origin of the Asian rhythmic in the Hellenistic age, as a development 
out of the Attic rhythm, but always in contrast with it. This Asian 
rhythm was in large part, but not exclusively, a quantitative rhyme 
of the clausulae, and hence is chiefly limited to the last words of xia 
and of the period itself. Thus a tangible basis for an easily apprehended 
theory of the subject was at last obtained—a result impossible in the 
Attic period, when rhythmical correspondences were frequently —not 
always, be it now observed—quite independent of pauses in the sense. 
However, Blass differs from most of the other students of prose rhythm 
in representing the Asian species as still far removed from strict limita- 
tion to cadences in the narrower sense. In his view even Hegesias of 
Magnesia, the founder of the school in the first half of the third century, 
shows initial correspondences, as well as clausulae. The new feature of 
the Asian rhythmic was the invariable connection with pauses; and yet 
there was no uniformity of practice: witness the discord of opinion to 
which Cicero Orator 204 refers: in totone circuitu illo orationis .... an 
in principiis solum, an in extremis, an in utraque parte numerus tenen- 
dus sit (cf. 199). As an evidence that not all representatives of the Asian 
school of oratory were manneristic or monotonous by reason of limiting 
themselves to a few hackneyed forms, Blass cites the writer zepi tous. 

1Cf. Rhythmen der att. Kunstprosa, pp. 94, 184 f., 190, and in the analyses passim, 
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But for the theory of the school, in the absence of extant rhetoricians of 
thdt persuasion, we are forced to fall back upon Cicero and his Roman 
successors as our only sources— unsatisfactory as they are—for the rules 
of rhythmical composition. Cicero’s own method is summarized by 
Blass in the statement that he combined Asian practice with Attic theory. 

The search for available texts from which to demonstrate the nature 
of Asian rhythm leads Blass to take up the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the epistles of Paul. To his surprise—and that of his readers—he 
finds conclusive evidence that Paul knew and used the Asian rhythms— 
was in this, as in other respects, well acquainted with the rhetorical 
teaching of his time. Proofs are furnished in detailed analyses of 
extended passages in Galatians, the latter part of First Corinthians, and 
other epistles. Blass finds that neither Paul nor the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews shows any preference whatever for particular 
rhythmical cadences, and sees in this an evidence of a reaction against 
the mannerisms of earlier Asian orators. Responsion plays an important 
part in the rhythmic of the apostle, a favorite form being that in which 
the end of one x@dAov rhymes, quantitatively speaking, with the beginning 
of the next. Such abundant evidence of Paul’s rhetorical training and 
painstaking care must enter as a new element into future literary judg- 
ments of the apostle. With such criticism a fresh beginning must now 
be made, a new foundation being laid in the division into «da, and in due 
attention to rhythm. As for Hebrews, Blass finds a strongly rhythmical 
composition in many places, and interprets in this light the Oxyrhynchus 
fragment with its new principle of rhetorical punctuation. 

In treating Cicero, Blass enters emphatic protest against the subtleties 
of Zielinski and Bornecque, and arrays himself against E. Miller and 
Norden and Wolff in their attempt to reduce all the cadences to a mini- 
mum of types with a maximum of sub-varieties. E. Miller, alone, among 
the recent writers on the subject, appears to Blass to have found the true 
essence of rhythm in responsion. To be sure, Cicero’s language in regard 
to the whole subject is so far from clear that one may even suspect him of 
having deliberately avoided such explicit terms as would have introduced 
the uninitiated into the secrets of his personal method (p. 114 fin.). One 
modus operandi, and only one, is left for us, viz., our own observation of 
his actual practice. In his analysis of Ciceronian passages Blass’s atten- 
tion is concentrated first of all upon correspondences. This may lead 
him at times to include a syllable or syllables, which in Norden’s method 
would be ignored, as preceding the cadence proper. The division into 
feet becomes less stereotyped, since it is unessential to Blass’s theory that 
one or another of a few definite species of clausula should be recognized. 
For example, in Pro Milone 24, anno superiore would be counted by 
Norden as the equivalent of esse videatur (- ~ ~~ | - ~), and the first 
syllable of anno ignored. Blass, on the other hand, includes this 
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syllable in the cadence and divides --|-~~~-|-~. It must be 
said, however, that Blass is not seeking for categories and elaborate 
classifications — possibly a hopeful sign for the next phase of these new 
rhythmical studies. Unlike Bornecque and Zielinski he has no pigeon- 
holes in which to file away countless phonographic records of once son- 
orous cadences. Unlike the followers of Norden he is not interested in 
deriving a numerous metrical progeny from the patriarchal loins of a 
single cretic. His aim is to discover the all-essential element of respon- 
sion—a principle which knows no limitation to set forms of cadence, no 
necessity of a fixed division into conventional feet. Not that he discards 
feet entirely, though the identification of precise feet seems to be of 
secondary importance. Another new feature is the treatment of a 
rhythm and its catalectic form as practically identical. Thus - ~ - | -~ = 
and its catalectic form - ~ - | - = may make a rhyme, and it is needless 
to say that this device is of great service in noting correspondences. 

In general this is a more flexible theory of rhythm than most of the 
recent speculations have given us. It refuses to submit itself to the 
formidable “laws” of Bornecque or Zielinski. Compared with the saner 
methods of Norden, Blass will surely find favor with all who feel that, 
however wooden and mechanical rhythm may have become in later 
and feebler hands, it could not have been restricted by Cicero to a num- 
ber of forms so suspiciously limited. 

The remaining writers more briefly considered are the philosopher 
Seneca, Curtius, and Apuleius. Of these the author finds that Seneca’s 
rhythm is like Cicero’s in its essentials, but more conspicuous through 
repetition of two or three favorite forms; that Curtius carries such monot- 
ony of cadence still further; that Apuleius for the first time combines 
the Roman clausulae, in less-restricted types, with Greek practice, as 
shown by initial correspondences, or in balanced rhythm of whole xéda. 
Thus to our great Atticist Apuleius appears to have the freest and most 
pleasing music of all Latin writers, for the very reason that he approaches 
most closely to the Greeks, with whom, even in the Asian school, rhythm 
was a thing of life, whereas with the Roman restriction to clausulae, 
and that in a diminishing range of types, rhythmic lost its very soul. 


Frank GARDNER Moore 
DartTMouTH COLLEGE 


Griechische Denominativa in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung 
und Verbreitung. Von Ernst FRAENKEL. Géttingen: Van- 
derbroeck & Ruprecht, 1906. Pp. vi+296. M. 8. 

This is a welcome chapter in the history of Greek word-formation. 


It contains separate indices arranged in alphabetical order and with full 
citation of occurrences of the Greek denominatives in -acvew, -iveww, -oty, 
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and -evew. Derivative nouns, etc., are given in the indices in smaller type. 
In addition to the indices the author presents for each group a discussion 
of the facts and an indication of the dialectic distribution. In this dis- 
cussion he separates those words which have been regularly formed from 
those that are due to analogy, etc., and also subdivides the latter accord- 
ing to the stem from which derived. Under each group also he has a 
short treatment of the derivatives from the verbal denominatives. A 
short chapter is devoted to the derivatives in -ya and -ous, and there is an 
excursus on the origin of the ending -vvew and the presence in Greek of 
the reduced grade -un-. 

Many verbs in -aivew come from neuters in -wa(p.4). A few are from 
-wen- or udn-stems (p. 5, cf. p. 30). The frequent parallelism of verbs 
in -aivew and -afew is explained (p. 13) as due to the fact that many Greek 
n-stems were originally nt-stems. We should expect (p. 30) verbs in 
-ivew to come from stems with the reduced grade -un-, but no instance 
of this is known. In his excursus (pp. 285 ff.) the author admits as con- 
tributory factors in the origin of -jvev the parallelism of primary verbs 
like dvev: Sivew, and the analogy of -av: -aivew, but suggests the possi- 
bility of the existence of the reduced grade -wn- in such stems as -vyé, 
-vyyos (cf. -vyf, -vyyos). About half the verbs in -jvey are from u-stems. 
The frequency of verbs in -wev from neuters in -os is rightly based in 
part on the close connection between neuters in -os and adjectives in -vs. 
Cf. Fick B. B. I, pp. 245 ff., Aufrecht K. Z. XX XIX, p. 458. and Etym. 
Mag. 210, 213, 233, 396, 535. For poAwer (p. 38) ef. Herodian i. 236 and 
ii. 838. 17, where a form podAvs with short final is cited. Verbs in -otv 
are mainly factitive or instrumentative (p. 71). An extension of the 
instrumentative use is that of the separative (pp. 79 ff.). The author 
rejects the current view that verbs in -oty owe their origin to adjectives 
in -wros (pp. 104 ff.), and seeks to show that they are due rather to the 
analogy of aorists in -aoa, etc. (p. 172). He does not attempt to set up a 
theory for verbs in -evew except to say that the present formation in -evew 
is secondary and due to the influence of other tenses. Clearly the last 
word about nouns in -evs has not yet been spoken. He divides the verbs 
in -evew into those expressing “quality relationship” as dpyevev, and those 
expressing “action relationship” as rogevew. Causatives in -evew are 
treated pp. 200 ff. 

There is little adverse criticism to be offered. A few cross references 
would have been helpful at times, e. g., pp. 5 ond 30 on stems in -wen- 
etc.; and there seems no sufficient reason why the index to verbs in 
-evev Should not follow the treatment of that ending instead of being 
inserted after the chapter on -ya and -o.s. But on the whole the book is 
well arranged and represents an enormous amount of work well done. 

Wm. C. Gunnerson 


YeatTMAN HicuH ScHoor 
St. Louis 
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Papers of the British School at Rome, Vol. III. London: 
Maemillan & Co., 1906. Pp. 314, plates xxxii. 30s. 


The British School at Rome is to be congratulated upon its work. 
In the five years of its existence it has published three volumes of 
unusually valuable and important papers (Class. Phil. I, p. 300). The 
first paper in this third volume is the second instalment of Mr. Ashby’s 
“Classical Topography of the Roman Campagna,” and deals with the 
Via Salaria, Via Nomentana, and Via Tiburtina. The author’s method is 
to trace each road across the Campagna, describing the archaeological 
remains that are to be found along its line or in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, as well as those of which there is any authentic record. The 
present chapter is marked by the same accuracy and painstaking minute- 
ness of treatment as characterized the first section of the work. The 
most interesting part of the investigation is the determination of the 
lines of the roads—a thing not always easy, and sometimes quite impos- 
sible to do with certainty. Mr. Ashby believes that the Via Salaria 
followed the Tiber as far as Eretum, which he locates thirty-one kilo- 
meters from Rome, and that it did not pass through Mentana, the ancient 
Nomentum, at all. Of the old Latin towns in this part of the Campagna, 
the site of which is uncertain, Mr. Ashby is inclined to locate Fidenae on 
the Via Salaria where the present Villa Spada is situated, agreeing with 
Holste against Nibby and Nissen; Crustumerium just west of the Via 
Nomentana, between Tor S. Giovanni and the Tiber, fourteen kilometers 
from Rome; Ficulea near the Casale della Cesarina, on the west side of 
the same road, eleven kilometers from the city; and Corniculum between 
the Via Nomentana and the Strada Vecchia di Palombara, about fifteen 
kilometers from Rome. In the case of all these cities there is room for 
some doubt, but Mr. Ashby’s opinion is entitled to more weight than that 
of earlier writers. 

In the second paper Mr. H. Stuart Jones discusses first “The Bas- 
reliefs in the Villa Borghese,” attributed to the arch of Claudius. After 
pointing out that this attribution rests on nothing more substantial than 
a conjecture of Nibby’s, and showing that they cannot belong to so early 
a period, he develops his own theory, that these reliefs were in the church 
of S. Martina, the imperial Secretarium Senatus, and were sold to the 
sculptor Giambattista della Porta about 1590. An inventory of this 
man’s collection was afterward made, and all the pieces that can be 
identified appear to have come into the possession of Prince Borghese, 
and to have formed part of the treasures of his villa. Inasmuch as the 
reliefs in question are so closely allied in style to the Trajanic reliefs on 
the arch of Constantine, and as S. Martina was so near the forum of 
Trajan, they undoubtedly formed part of its decoration. 

Secondly, Mr. Jones writes on “The Relief Medallions of the Arch of 
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Constantine.” These have been generally regarded as Trajanic, although 
Arndt has recently assigned them to the last ten years of Hadrian’s reign. 
Mr, Jones was able to make a closer examination of them than had been 
possible before, and has come to the conclusion that they belonged to 
some monument of the Flavian period, perhaps the Gens Flavia, a 
mausoleum of the Flavian family erected by Domitian on the Quirinal. 
His theory is that this monument was appropriated by the emperor 
Claudius Gothicus, the Flavius Claudius of the court historians, who 
replaced some of the existing heads with his own. When Constantine 
set eight of these medallions on his arch, he placed his own head on two 
of those on the north side of the arch, leaving that of Claudius on the 
other two of that side. The medallions of the south side seem to have 
retained their original form. 

Thirdly, in the section on “The ‘Aurelian’ Panels of the Arch of 
Constantine,” the author attempts to prove that these eight panels, 
together with the three reliefs in the Palazzo dei Conservatori and a 
twelfth that is lost, were taken from an arch erected in 176 a.p. by 
Marcus Aurelius to commemorate his victory over the Germans and 
Sarmatians. The existence of this arch he regards as proved by the 
inscription, CJL. VI 1014, and he identifies it with the arcus panis 
aurei in Capitolio of the Mirabilia, which may have stood on the vicus 
Argentarius, the Via di Marforio. These chapters are marked by decided 
originality and learning. The arguments of the first two may be regarded 
as practically conclusive, that of the last less so. 

Mr. A. J. B. Wace writes on “Fragments of Roman Historical Reliefs 
in the Lateran and Vatican Museums.” These fragments exhibit sty- 
listic peculiarities which place them between the sculpture of the arch of 
Titus and that of the time of Trajan, and they must therefore be assigned 
to the time of Domitian, thus filling out a gap in our knowledge of the 
development of Roman historical reliefs. 

Mr. G. F. Hill describes “Some Drawings from the Antique Attributed 
to Pisanello,” and lastly Miss Katharine McDowall presents an interest- 
ing and suggestive paper on “A Portrait of Pythagoras.” By compar- 
ing the figure of a philosopher on a Paris contorniate with the legend 
TTYOAL OPAC, with one of the unidentified philosopher heads in the 
Capitoline Museum, she concludes that they both represent the same 
original statue, a bronze of the early Pheidian period. 


Samuet Batu Puatner 


Seneca. Carto PasoaL. Catania: Battiato, 1906. Pp. vii+87. 

This charming series of essays by a well-known Italian classical 
scholar is divided as follows: first a preface stating the author’s point of 
view, then pp. 1-31 an article entitled “Seneca” which is a reprint of a 
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public lecture delivered in several Italian cities, after which is a chapter 
headed “La Pretesa Vilta di Seneca,” pp. 34-43. The author then gives 
us (pp. 47-57), a discussion of the relations of “Tacito e Seneca,” suc- 
ceeded by (pp. 61-63) “Un ritrato di Seneca.” There are also two 
“Appendici” of which the former is devoted to “Seneca e il matrimonio” 
(pp. 67-74), while the conclusion is furnished by some considerations on 
“La religione di Seneca e il pensiero epicureo.” Pascal’s view is on the 
whole very favorable to Seneca. He attributes the stories and insinu- 
ations against the fair name of the philosopher and statesman to certain 
personal enemies, particularly C. Suilius and Pliny, whose accounts have 
reached us through Tacitus and Cassius Dio, whereas the works in which 
he was defended have failed to survive the wreck of the Middle Ages. 
He asks: “ What would be the future reputation of men like Gladstone, 
Bismarck, and Garibaldi if posterity had as its only evidence the writings 
of their detractors?” He shows that Tacitus is quite in contradiction with 
himself in his varying references to Seneca and declares that the expla- 
nation is due to the different sources used by Tacitus and never harmo- 
nized. The Berlin hermes composed of Socrates and Seneca is held to 
be probably genuine, at least so far as the latter is concerned. 


Joun M. Burnam 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Historical Greek Coins. Described by G. F. Hill. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1906. Pp. xx +181, with thirteen 
plates. $2.50. 


This volume by Mr. Hill of the Department of Coins and Medals in 
the British Museum may be described as an introduction to Greek numis- 
matics considered as a source of information for political history. One 
hundred coins of especial historical interest are selected, ranging in date 
from the seventh century B. o, nearly to the beginning of the Christian 
era, and each of these coins, besides being presented to the eye in a good 
illustration, is discussed in its historical aspects. In view of Mr. Hill’s 
previous contributions to the study of Greek coinage and Greek history, 
it is hardly necessary to say that this task has been performed with thor- 
ough scholarship and with excellent judgment. To the student of Greek 
political history who is beginning to deal with the evidence of coins the 
present volume will be indispensable. And although the coins here treated 
have not been chosen with especial regard to their artistic importance, 
the student of the history of Greek art will find the book highly convenient 
for his purposes by reason of the large number of more or less accurately 
dated pieces which it presents. 


F. B. TarBety 
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Qualitative Change in Pre-Socratic Philosophy. By W. A. 
HEIDEL. Reprint from Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie XIX, 1906. Pp. 47 [333-79]. 


Professor Heidel, who appears to be undertaking a somewhat radical 
revision of the prevailing interpretation of the physiologers, is concerned 
in the present article with their manner of conceiving the general nature 
of the process of Becoming. His chief contention is that the notion of 
é\Aoiwors in its stricter Aristotelian sense—of the alteration of the sen- 
sible qualities of a substrate which in its essence remains unchanged — 
is an idea too abstract and subtle, involving “too hard and fast a definition 
of identity and difference” for us to ascribe it to the pre-Socratics, espe- 
cially the earlier ones. Their conception of the evolution of the cosmos — 
must, then, have rested upon that notion which Heidel apparently regards 
as the only alternative to d\Aotwors in the sense mentioned —the notion 
of pigs —the term “denoting all forms of composition, decomposition and 
recomposition.” The gicis even of the Ionians was essentially a piypa; 
even in Anaximander we have something approximating the molecular 
theory of matter. Only, in the pre-Eleatic physiologers, it was not defi- 
nitely implied in the theory that the elements of the cosmic mixture were 
themselves ultimate or irreducible or incapable of qualitative change. 
Everything was to be explained as a product of composition; but the 
materials out of which any composite substance was made might them- 
selves be products of a previous composition; and so on ad indefinitum. 

The doxographic learning which the author employs in defense of 
this theory is imposing and admirable; but as much cannot, I think, be 
said of the logical force of his reasoning. It would require more space 
than is available to traverse the whole argument; one can only say, by 
way of dogmatic generalization, that Heidel neglects several essential 
distinctions and makes some gratuitous and questionable a priori assump- 
tions as to the ideas of which the minds of the early Greek thinkers were 
capable. But the essential object to the theory is that, if the pre- 
Socratics explained all becoming and change through pigs, and refrained 
(as Heidel distinctly tells us) from even suggesting that behind all 
mixture there lay an elemental substance or substances, then they must 
be said to have offered no answer to the problem which we certainly know 
to have been their characteristic and central one— the problem epi dicews, 
concerning the qualitative nature of the primary matter. Heidel, in short, 
attributes to the Ionian philosophers an idea of the cosmic process which 
is incompatible with the supposition that they had any idea whatever of 
the cosmic substance. Of this paradoxical implication of his view the 
author hardly seems to be aware; duly considered, it must appear fatal to 
his theory. Upon subsidiary points of interpretation the paper contains 


a number of valuable observations. 
Arrtuur D. Lovesoy 
WasHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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The Principal Figures of Language and Figures of Thought in 
Isaeus and the Guardianship-Speeches of Demosthenes. By 
WiLLiaAM Witson Bapen. Johns Hopkins Dissertation. 
Baltimore: privately printed, 1906. Pp. 37. 


The author’s purpose in this dissertation is to determine the extent to 
which Demosthenes was influenced by Isaeus in the use of the principal 
figures of thought and of speech. He calls attention to the importance 
of Isaeus as the best representative of Greek inheritance-law and states 
his qualities of style as seen in his works and set forth in the comments 
of Dionysius. This is followed by a general discussion of the indebted- 
ness of Demosthenes in the guardianship-speeches to Isocrates and 
Isaeus. These topics occupy pp. 1-7. Pp. 8-26 deal with figures of 
language. In some cases by way of definition a brief quotation is made 
from a Greek authority. More frequently and less wisely a mere list of 
references is given. Under each figure of language its use by Isaeus and 
Demosthenes is discussed and references made to the oration and section. 
This feature would be much more effective if a few of the most striking 
examples were quoted and the rest listed. Figures of thought (pp. 26-37) 
are treated in a similar way and the author includes here a brief reference 
to some not found in Isocrates. The result of his investigation indicates 
that Demosthenes was influenced by Isaeus in all of the figures of 
thought and in the more passionate figures of language. A very brief 
bibliography closes the treatise (p. 37). This dissertation is a noticeable 
example of a tendency (which ought to be and is discouraged in many 
universities) to allow a considerable period to elapse between the accept- 
ance of a thesis and its publication. This thesis was accepted in 1892 
and printed fourteen years later. 


Turopore C. Buraess 
BrapDiey PoiytTecunic Institute 


The Artists of Pergamum. By HENRIETTA JOSEPHINE MEETEER. 
Pennsylvania dissertation. Privately printed, 1904. Pp. 45. 


After a short introduction, which deals with the history of Pergamum 
and its kings, Dr. Meeteer discusses the works of art in Pergamum, divid- 
ing them into two classes: 1. Works of contemporaneous artists made 
for and in Pergamum; 2. Those procured by its kings, who were liberal 
patrons of art, either by purchase or from the spoils of conquest. The 
main object of her thesis, however, is to give the history of the artists 
whose sculptures, paintings and mosaics were collected by the Attalids, 
and the history of those who worked under the dynasty of the Attalids, 
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grouping them in chronological order, as far as possible. Thus we have 
in convenient form the results of the labor of Frankel, Lowy, and others. 
In her introduction (p. 3) the author makes a rather rash statement that 
“art in the period following Alexander the Great had its center, not in 
Alexandria, but in Rhodes and at the court of the Attalids.” Because 
we today know but little of the art of Alexandria it does not follow that 
it was not an important center of art in the Hellenistic period. On p.1 
we read that Pergamum “does not appear in history until the time of 
Alexander’s generals,” whereas Xenophon speaks of Pergamum on two 
occasions (Anab. vii. 8. 8 ff., Hell. iii. 1.6). On p. 3, n. 1 we miss the 
reference to the valuable article “Pergamon” by E. Fabricius and A. 
Trendelenburg in Baumeister’s Denkmdler II, pp. 1206-87. 


Pavut Baur 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Infinitive Constructions in Livy. By Howarp VERNON 
CanTER. Johns Hopkins dissertation. Privately printed, 
1906. Pp. 94. 


The dissertation of Dr. Canter presents a collection of all the infini- 
tives found in Livy, arranged in the following chapters: I, the Historical 
Infinitive; II, the Simple Infinitive; III, the Accusative with the Infini- 
tive; IV, the Nominative with the Infinitive. Where the construction is 
at all unusual, something of its history in other authors is briefly indicated. 
The chapter devoted to the historical infinitive has been worked out with 
the greatest detail. After the list of all the occurrences of the construc- 
tion, a summary presents the statistics for each book separately, from 
which Canter draws the conclusion that “Livy employs the historical 
infinitive less frequently, though not quite uniformly less, passing from 
the earlier to the later books.” This chronological explanation is hardly 
convincing in view of such striking variations as the three examples of 
book xxvi as compared with the thirty-four of book xxvii. Would it not 
be better to seek in the character of the narrative some hint for the reason 
of the more or less frequent use of the construction? On pp. 24-26 the 
constructions with coepisse are considered and under the subdivision 
(c) the active forms of coepisse with the passive meaning, five examples 
are given. The first of these, from book ii. 21. 6, is otherwise explained 
by Canter on the following page, while in the case of the last, xxxvii. 12. 
12, there may be some question (notwithstanding Weissenborn’s notes) 
whether the iactari is a genuine passive. 


Epwarp A. Breoxte. 
UNIVERSITY OF CricaGo 
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Selections from the Septuagint, according to the text of Swete. 
By F. C. ConyseareE and St. GzorcE Stock. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1905. Pp. 313. $1.75. 


This book is a praiseworthy attempt to make the Septuagint available 
as a subject of independent study, a purpose happy in conception and 
executed with sound judgment and accurate scholarship. In not a few 
passages the Septuagint has preserved the correct reading where the 
Hebrew has gone astray, but its chief value is in the light which it throws 
upon the origin of New Testament syntax and diction. The New Testa- 
ment writers were saturated with its phraseology, as many an English 
author has been with that of the King James version. “Without the 
Septuagint, there could have been, humanly speaking, no New Testa- 
ment.” Hence “so long as the New Testament is of interest to mankind, 
the Septuagint must share that interest with it.” This volume of selec- 
tions is admirably adapted to stimulate and perpetuate that interest. It 
contains the stories of Joseph, the Exodus, Balaam and Balak, Samson, 
David and Goliath, Elijah, and Hezekiah and Sennacherib, several of 
which for dramatic power are hardly excelled in the literature of the 
world. Besides the general introduction on the Septuagint as a whole, 
there is a Grammar of Septuagint Greek, and brief special introductions 
are prefixed to each selection, in which peculiar excellences are set forth 
with discrimination, and the critical problems involved clearly stated. 
In spite of evident misgiving attention is called to difficulties and discrep- 
ancies, and the way is thus prepared for insight into “the service ren- 
dered by modern criticism to the intelligent study of the Bible.” The 
style is direct, often graphic, occasionally epigrammatic. Sometimes an 
apt comparison lends vividness, like this on the story of the Exodus: 
“ Like Ulysses in beggar’s rags, its majesty shines even through the garb of 
a literal translation into Alexandrian Greek.” And the transference of 
the pun on the word “ass” in the story of Samson is successful beyond the 
ordinary: “With the jawbone of an ass have I ass-ass-inated them.” 

A few matters provoke dissent. Sect. 54 of the Grammar quotes Ps. 
51.6 as a certain instance of accusative for vocative; but as nootherexample 
is given and the accusative may be taken as an appositive, the Septuagint’s 
burden of bad grammar is unnecessarily increased. Kvypios as the trans- 
lation of Yahwé should be uniformly capitalized. This is done where it 
stands without the article, but not in the comparatively few cases (e. g., 
Ex. 9. 27) where it has the article, despite the correct judgment of the 
editors, which may be inferred from the first paragraph on p. 65. The 
following typographical errors have been noted. In Ex. 11. 10 Mwojs for 
Movojs; dvpyyeAav (p. 62, 1. 2 from bottom) should be singular; yjs 
(Ex. 2, 15) should be yjv; imperfect should be imperative (p. 128, 1. 2 of 
note on verse 16). The accent is wanting in éypyydpynee (p. 42, 1. 2 from 
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bottom): eicéAOwow (p. 93¢, 1. 5); dwayyéAAwv (p. 122, 1. 2); raidwv (p. 290, 
]. 9); and from the ultima of dvvardrepo/ (p. 84, 1. 4 from bottom). 

The following are wrongly accented: dvaBare(p. 46, 1. 3 from bottom); 
Onpua (p. 86, 1. 8 and c. 5); mérapor (p. 89, 1. 5); xecpas (p. 91, 1. 4 from bot- 
tom); “EZexvov (p. 295, 1. 1); and # should be % (p. 290, 1. 12). 


Frank E. Wooprvurr 
Bowpoin COLLEGE 


Inscriptiones Graecae ad inlustrandas dialectos selectae, scho- 
larum in usum iterum edidit Frxt1x Sotmsen. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1905. Pp. viii+96. M. 1.60. 


This work, the first edition of which appeared in 1903, twenty years 
after the last edition of Cauer’s Delectus, upon which some of us were 
brought up, has been deservedly welcomed as meeting what had become 
a serious need. In small compass and at a low price, it offers an excel- 
lently chosen selection of Greek dialect inscriptions, furnishing sufficient 
material for use in an introductory course. That such a useful work has 
been furnished us by one of the most accurate and acute investigators 
in this field is a matter for congratulation. 

In the second edition the selections remain the same, but the texts 
have been carefully revised. Misprints have been eliminated, and many 
important new readings and restorations adopted. There is one change 
in the system of transcription, namely, the use of € and o for E and O 
not only where they equal later y and w, but also where they equal later 
“spurious” « and ov. This is a welcome improvement, for the use of 
e(c) and o(v), as in the first edition, is open to more than one objection. 
It is to be regretted that the author has retained the Doric accent even 
within the limitations explained in the Preface, p. iv. The necessity of 
making such limitations and the total uncertainty as to where to draw 
the line either locally or chronologically (e. g., in the Coan inscription 
No. 33 the Attic accent is used because of the evidences of xow7 influence, 
which, however, is of about the same degree in the Rhodian inscription 
No. 32, where the Doric accent is used), is an additional argument against 
trying to carry out a system of which our knowledge is fragmentary at 
best, and in favor of using the Attic accent, as has been the practice of 
the Collitz-Bechtel Sammlung since the first two parts of Vol, III. In 
general the author appears unreconciled to the view that the accentua- 
tion of dialect texts is, in large part, only a matter of convenience to the 
student, and seems to be unnecessarily cautious in omitting entirely the 
accent in some forms, e. g., in Arcadian ace. pl. tpwaxacws. The practical 
advantage of the conventional accentuation rpuxacios, as showing the 
student how the form is to be taken, is sufficient justification for its use, 
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even though it is uncertain whether the Arcadians actually accented it 
80 OF aS Tpuaxdows. And just as much uncertainty exists in the case of 
many other forms which the author does not leave unaccented, e. g., in 
words in -yvos, where it is impossible to determine, for most dialects, 
when the older -yios passed into -ju0s, but which the author uniformly 
accents in accordance with the later, diphthongal pronunciation of m, 
even in the earliest inscriptions, as Ion. dowixjue, Tyenv, Trewv (No. 42; in 
the first edition dowuxju, but inconsistently Tyimy, etc.), which other 
editors accent gdowixyia, Tyinv, etc. (cf. Tyuo, Owuyv in contemporaneous 
inscriptions). 

There are several matters of accentuation and reading which I should 
like to discuss, but the space at my disposal forbids. 


Cart Daruinea Buck 


Johannes Scotus. Von E. K. Ranp. Mtnchen: Beck, 1906. 
Pp. xiv+106. M. 6. 


In this second instalment of Traube’s Quellen und Untersuchungen 
Rand admirably fulfils the ideals which he himself set forth, with a 
gracious tribute to the editor-in-chief, in Vol. I, p. 429, of this journal, 
in welcoming the series. He has prepared a critical edition of a ninth- 
century commentary on Boethius’ Opuscula sacra, and by careful and 
cogent reasoning ascribes it with every probability to Johannes Scotus 
himself. Traube’s preface points out the varied aspect of text trans- 
mission in the Middle Ages; the new light thrown on Boethius’ and 
Scotus’ relations to mediaeval thought; and the probable connection of 
Scotus with Otto III and Henry II, through Gerbert, Hinemar, and the 
learned circle at Reims—an illustration of the value of paleographical 
detail for literary history, since it is the insular handwriting in the 
margin of a Reims MS of Boethius which determines the reasoning. 
In closing, Traube urges the need of a new edition of Scotus’ works. 

The commentary itself had been known in part through the extracts 
published in Peiper’s Boethius (1871); and Usener ascribed it in 1877 to 
a period antedating Scotus. Schepss, however, noted in 1885 that the 
work refers to a letter from Pope Nicholas I (867) calling Formosus (who 
became pope in 871) bishop; thus it is contemporary with the Irish phi- 
losopher. Rand defends its importance against the slurs of earlier critics, 
who knew it only in part. Its author’s Greek glosses are uniformly 
correct. He shows much grammatical acumen, noting, e. g., that Boethius’ 
use of est after non quo is a Graecism (he himself uses the subjunctive in 
this construction). He quotes several times from the Fathers, especially 
Augustine; but classical reminiscences are rare, though he does locate in 
the Tusculan Disputations an optime dictum cited by Boethius without 
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designation of author. Theologically, he impresses one as an independent 
disciple of Augustine. 

Scotus’ fame rests, of course, on his activity as philosopher and trans- 
lator. We had, to be sure, his commentary on the Pseudo-Dionysius, 
bits of that on the Gospel of John; Hauréau has published glosses to 
book iv of Martianus Capella in which the internal evidence of Scotus’ 
authorship is corroborated by Remigius of Auxerre, who expressly ascribes 
them to him. Rand devotes an interesting appendix to this proof, and 
then, in the second part of his dissertation, shows that Remigius made 
use of Johannes’ commentary on Boethius as the basis of one of his own, 
which has come down to us both independently and fused with its 
original. 

Since it is clear that Scotus was both a philosopher and a commen- 
tator, it is a priori probable that he should have commented on Boethius, 
whose works constituted a “required course” in the mediaeval curriculum. 
We find him using Boethius’ arithmetic; he calls him “magnificus 
Boethius.” A Laurentian MS containing several lives of the latter intro- 
duces one with the words “verba Iohannis Scoti incipiunt.” Rand 
parallels passages from this commentary with similar ones from un- 
doubted works of Scotus; and in two longer extracts, the phraseology 
and imagery are so similar as to compel the assumption of a common 
origin. Resemblances to Heiricus of Auxerre seem to Rand of no signifi- 
cance; it is indeed unlikely that the latter’s humanistic tendencies could 
fail to appear in any commentary he might write; while Scotus is through- 
out chary of classical reminiscence. Differences of theological position 
Rand would explain by Johannes’ desire to avoid the suspicion of heresy, 
which overtook him after all; and he would therefore assign the tractate 
to the later years of the great Irish thinker. 

For his edition Rand takes a Corbie ninth-century MS, now in Paris, 
as the basis; he uses also eight others, reaching to the twelfth century, 
when fuller commentaries came in. The text occupies about 50 pages of 
the treatise; Rand adds extracts from a later commentary on Tractatus 
iv, not in Johannes’ MS of Boethius; this commentary he assigns to 
Heiricus’ pupil, Remigius of Auxerre. 

Altogether apart, therefore, from its technical value to the student 
of philosophy and theology and to the Latinist, Rand has here disclosed 
a chapter in literary history which amplifies in a welcome manner our 
knowledge of the Caroline renascence and the relations and interests of 
its scholars. It is a pleasure to praise the typography of the book, and 
to note that the German is called “vortrefflich” by Manitius, 


CuarLes Upson Crark 


Yate UNIVERSITY 
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History of the Planetary Systems from Thales to Kepler. By 
J. L. E. Dreyer. Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Putnam’s, 1906. Pp. xi+432. $3.00. 


The history of Greek astronomy has a twofold interest. It is an indis- 
pensable aid to the philologist in the study of the calendars and chrono- 
logical systems of the ancients, and also because of its close association 
with Greek philosophy and the many references to it in the poets. And 
for the scientific man it is the best typical example of the development 
of a science out of mere speculation by the interaction of hypothesis and 
observation. Hitherto there has been no one satisfactory book to which 
students could be referred. Sir George Cornewall Lewis’ Historical 
Survey, despite its author’s reputation for prodigious learning, is after 
all the work of an amateur in both philology and science, and is, more- 
over, now hopelessly antiquated. Many of the facts could be found dis- 
persed through Zeller’s volumes, but they are not systematically pre- 
sented there, and the scientific interest is subordinated to the philo- 
sophical. Thestudies of Béckh, Martin, aad Tannery deal with particular 
problems and are written rather for philological specialists. Even Schia- 
parelli’s interesting works on the Homocentric Spheres and the Precursors 
of Copernicus do not constitute a continuous and complete history. Dr. 
Dreyer’s book, then, meets a genuine need. 

The modern world has vastly more knowledge of astronomy than the 
ancients possessed. But the average modern is less observant of the 
visible movements of the heavenly bodies, and less curious of their expla- 
nations, than the ancient was to whom such knowledge, apart from its 
practical utility, was an essential part of education indispensable to the 
full understanding of philosophic and poetical literature. We do not 
need to tell the hour by night or to steer our course by the stars. For 
we have watches and compasses. Dante, as Lowell somewhere observes, 
was the last poet who habitually told time by the great clock of the 
heavens. The poet of today makes the new moon rise in the East, and 
sows his constellations at random in the celestial fields. 

quam tibi jam nemo, fessus satiate videndi, 

suspicere in caeli dignatur lucida templa. 
From this incuriosity we may be awakened perhaps as effectively by a 
little study of ancient astronomy, as by the profounder science of our 
own time which we can hardly hope to master. 

The ideal history of ancient astronomy could be written only by one 
who was both astronomer and philologist. A few naivetés and the char- 
acter of the misprints that have escaped his eye (“parces,” p. 75, “erus” 
for “ Er,” p. 56) indicate that Dr. Dreyer is an amateur in philology. But 
he is able to use Greek, he choses his authorities with tact, and his pro- 
fessional knowledge of astronomy guides him to sound conclusions and 
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enables him tosee things in their right proportions where a mere philolo- 
gist would have gone astray. He gives a sufficient statement of what is 
actually known about the pre-Socratics without wasting much time over 
such hopeless problems as the reconstruction of the rings of Anaximander. 
The chapter on Plato is judicious and sympathetic. Grote’s notion that 
the Timaeus teaches the rotation of the earth is rejected, and the prepos- 
terous theories of Gruppe are refuted after Béckh. What is signified by 
the breadth of the rims of the whorls in the tenth book of the Republic 
is left an open question. 

The real scientific interest begins with the first definite hypothesis 
that can be tested by its success in “saving the phenomena”—the 
homocentric spheres of Eudoxus. Of this theory, of the modifications of 
it by Calippus and Aristotle, of the theory of eccentrics and of epicycles, 
of the heliocentric doctrine of Heracleides and Aristarchus, and of the 
Ptolemaic system as a whole, Dr. Dreyer gives a lucid, precise, and sub- 
stantially correct account. It is impossible in this brief notice to enter 
into the substance of these chapters. The book will be most helpful not 
only to classical scholars, but to students of mediaeval and modern litera- 
ture down to and including Milton. . 
Pavt SHorey 


Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten bis auf Diocletian. Von 
Orto HirsoHFELD. 2te neugearb. Aufl. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1905. Pp.x+514. M. 12. 


This is the second edition of the author’s well-known Untersuchung- 
en auf dem Gebiete der rémischen Verwaltungsgeschichte, which has 
been so useful to students of Roman imperial history since its publica- 
tion a generation ago. The author tells us in his preface that the chap- 
ters on taxation and provincial administration which, according to his 
original design, he had planned to put in a second part, he has now 
included in the one volume, and therefore the title of the work as origin- 
ally planned has been dropped, and his former subtitle is used as indica- 
tive of the entire scope of the book now presented. The older edition 
has been recast and in part rewritten; and the new shows a gain in 
quantity of nearly two hundred pages. The new matter is found mainly 
in the chapters “Die Census” und “Die Tributa,” “Die Vectigalia,” 
“Die centesima rerum venalium,” ete. (pp. 58-96), “Der kaiserliche 
Grundbesitz,” “ Die kaiserlichen Villen und Garten,” “Die ager publicus 
und die Lagerterritorium ” (pp. 121-144), “Der haupstadtische Hafen” 
(pp. 246-251), and a long chapter (pp. 343-409) on “Aegypten und die 
Provinzen.” The very useful catalogue of imperial praefecti praetorio 
of the old edition has been left out of the new, because a full list of 
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the imperial magistrates of the first three centuries is to be published 
soon in Prosopographia imperii Romani. 

The revision throughout shows the ripe scholarship of the author’s 
mature years. It is, of course, based on the original sources throughout, 
but the writer has not hesitated to use the special articles of Mommsen, 
Seeck, Dessau, Rostowzew, Paul Meyer, and others of his illustrious 
fellow-workers, sometimes to controvert their conclusions, but oftener in 
substantiation of his own. One feels that he has perhaps carried the 
controversial feature to excess in his discussion of the imperial patrimo- 
nium and the res privata. That from the time of Severus the patrimo- 
nium is the crown land and the res privata the private fortune of the 
emperor, seems reasonable and, from the evidence adduced, well sup- 
ported by the sources. The long digression to disprove Karlowa’s oppo- 
site theory might well have been relegated to a periodical. In his dis- 
cussion (p. 80 and note) of the excessive impost on goods coming in from 
Arabia (cf. Perip. maris Erythr., p. 19), Hirschfeld still holds to his con- 
jectural emendation of rerrapaxoorjs for rerdprys, though both Wilcken 
and Rostowzew think the text should be unaltered, the former holding 
that the excessive duty is charged as a transfer tax across Nabataei; the 
latter that it is simply a protective tariff for Egyptian goods. It may 
be suggested that it was possibly designed as a piece of sumptuary legis- 
lation, to tax the luxuries coming in from the East. 

The most interesting by far of the new chapters is the one on Egypt 
and the provinces. Starting with a modest disclaimer of his own capa- 
city to present at this time a complete portrayal of the Roman-Egyptian 
administration, he gives a systematic presentation of it in considerable 
detail, and shows that it was the model of the whole provincial system 
of the empire, as being the first of the provinces organized under the 
principate along the lines of regal or imperial administration. For 
example, he shows that the title of the officer sent to the smaller imperial 
provinces was probably, in the earlier time, praefectus, in imitation of the 
title of the praefectus Aegypti. He even thinks it is likely that the pro- 
curator, Pontius Pilate, might have been a prefect, because we have no 
inscriptional evidence for the existence of the procuratorial title earlier 
than the time of Claudius. 

The impression given by a reading over of Hirschfeld’s work is that 
the dim picture of Roman imperial history in the third century, due to 
the imperfect character of our sources, is gradually becoming more and 
more distinct, and that the general conclusions in regard to the striking 
influence, first of Hadrian and later of Severus, are becoming more 
clearly defined with our increasing knowledge. It is such a book as 
this that may well give the classical student renewed courage. Small 
though the individual accomplishment of the day’s work of such a 
scholar may be, when it comes to the summing-up of the life-accomplish- 
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ment of one of the good workers, even in so comparatively limited a field 
of the larger subject of classical philology as is the theme of early 
imperial administration, the result is certainly inspiring. The painstak- 
ing study of the inscriptional material seems likely to fill with fair 
adequacy the gap in our literary sources between the time of Herodian 
and Marius Maximus and the beginning of the Codex Theodosianus. 


University or MIcHIGAN J. H. Drake 


De vocis oxnvn quantum ad theatrum Graecum pertinet significa- 
tione et usu. Scripsit Orto SoHERLING. Marburg disser- 
tation. Marburg: privately printed, 1906. Pp. 48. 

Although much has been written on the terminology of the Greek 
theater, no one term has received thoroughgoing attention. The author 
of the present dissertation attempts to supply this deficiency in the case 
of oxnvn. However, he has neither brought new material into the discus- 
sion nor included in his paper all the passages previously discussed. 

Furthermore he pays no attention to the Latin term (scaena), though it 

seems to me that the two words must be jointly considered to secure a final 

treatment for either. His method, too, is peculiar. We know more of 
the theater structure in Roman times, he says, than in the fifth century. 

Therefore, he examines the usage in that period first. This is like scan- 

ning a verse backward, and in both cases the process can be justified 

only by successful results. In the Roman period oxyvyj has the meaning 

“scene” (“Spielplatz”), and all are agreed that the place of the actors 

was then a raised stage. Therefore, oxyvy means “stage” in the Roman 

period. But in Hellenistic times and the fourth century, although the 
meaning “scene” was already in use, the place of the actors is not 
definitely known, so that the author does not venture to carry his conclu- 
sions further; and for the fifth century certainty is still less attainable. 

Consequently, his procedure has yielded him not a single result that 

could not have been obtained by a scientific (chronological) treatment. 

Yet in spite of these defects there is much that is praiseworthy in this 

dissertation. Dr. Scherling gives new interpretations of several passages. 
In particular he accepts without hesitation the meaning “play” or “spec- 
tacle” which I have emphasized in my own articles and happily applies 
it (after the analogy of [Plato] Clit. 407) to passages like [Plut.] Prov. 
116. He shows thorough acquaintance with the literature (American as 
well as European) and much discretion in selecting interpretations of 
those passages where he had nothing new of his own to present. Asa 
result, if the chapters are read in their chronological order, this pamphlet 
will prove highly useful to anyone anxious to orientate himself quickly 
in this perplexing field. The Latin is clear and fluent. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY Roy C, Fiickincer 
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Ab = “compared with” 118 

accent, an element in Latin verse 51, 
61, 65 ff.; of 2. and 3. feet in hexam- 
eter 66 ff.; relation of to the short 
syllables in dactyl 64; of resolved 
syllable in Latin drama 60 ff., in 
Saturnian verse 56 ff.; in relation 
to elision 67 ff.; and ictus at close 
of hexameter 58 ff.; on the first of 
two short syllables 52 ff.; accentual 
theories ‘of Roman verse 444, 470 
ff.; evidence 445 ff., testimony of 
ancients 446 ff.; evidence of lan- 
guage 448 ff.; German-English and 
French theories untenable 445 ff.; 
Latin and Greek rules 446; quan- 
tity and stress-accent 449f.; in 
sermo:plebeius stress, in literary 
Latin musical 451; the gramma- 
rians discuss literary accent 451; 
peculiarities of vulgar Latin 452; 
false quantities in vulgar Latin 
454, n. 8; theories of Weil, Ben- 
loew, Zangen, Schdll, Seelmann 
444, of Pedersen 450, of Zielinski 
451, n. 8, of Draheim 455, n. 1 

“Achaean” dialect 245 

actors in Greek tragedy, probably 
provided by state 396 f.; “extra” 
actors 387,"provided by state not 
by choregus 396 ff.; mutes 887, 
provided by choregus 395f.,as para- 
choregemata 395; guilds of 8399; 
idle actor in Greek tragedy 227 ff. 

Aeolic dialect, general characteristics 
of 270 f., at Cyrene 272 

Aeschylus, Prometheus ed. Harry 
118; Dignan’s treatise on the idle 
actor in 227§f.; enoplic lyrics in, 
analyzed 489; Prom. 46 as arh¢ 
doy interpreted 468 f. 

alt = xdya in Longus ii. 15 889 f. 

Ambrosian Library, Martini and Bas- 
si’s catalogue of Gk. MSS in 865 ff. 
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Anthesteria, “the more ancient Dio- 
nysia” of Thuc. ii. 15 86 ff. 

Apollo, relationship with Dionysus, 
194 ff.; attributes of 195 

arbitrators, Athenian public, jurisdic- 
tion of, 407 ff.; appearance in public 
suits explained (Isaeus 12.11) 415 ff. 

“Arcado-Cyprian” dialect 246, 268, 
274 

dpxaios and andaids, distinction in 
meaning 88 ff.; dpxyadrepos “more 
ancient,” not “earlicr” 86 

Archilochus, frag. 76-80 (Hiller) 420 
ff., 438 f. 

archon, Athenian, jurisdiction of in 
inheritance cases 4138 ff. 

archons, Athenian, chronology: Olym- 
piodorus, 295/4 811; Charinus, 
293/2 $11, confounded with Chae 
rimus $12; Philippus, 292/1 305 ff.; 
Cimon, 291/0 305 ff.; source of error 
in archon-list of Dionysius Hal. 311 

Ariarathes V of Cappadocia, marriage 
with Nysa dated ca. 152 401 f. 

Aristophanes, enoplic lyrics in, an- 
alyzed 422 ff., 425 ff.; Zrayviov in 
Frogs 22 462; and the political 
parties at Athens, by Croiset 477 

Aristotle Ath. Const. 53.1, ras &\Xas 
dixas interpreted 407 f., 410 ff. 

art, Greek, Brunn’s essays on 116 ff.; 
Jones on the Borghese reliefs and 
the medallions on the Arch of Con. 
stantine 487 f.; Hill on historical 
Greek coins 489; Meeteer on the 
Pergamene artists 491 

Athens, normal scene of plays of New 
Comedy 2 ff., 4, n. 1; references to 
in Plautus and Terence 8 f.; topog- 
raphy of Lenaeum and Limnae 
40 ff.; Judeich’s treatise on topog- 
raphy of 108 ff. 

astronomy, ancient, Dreyer’s history 
of 497 
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Augustine, Angus’ on sources of De 
civ. Dei 861 f. 

Bacchylides ed. Jebb 288 ff. 

baggage of travelersin antiquity 299f. 

Blass, Friedrich, obituary notice 884 

Boeotian dialect, mixed character 246 

Budaeus, Guil., his copy of Pliny’s 
Letters discovered 150 ff. 

Britain, Romanization of, by Haver- 
field 287 ff. 

Brygos, characteristics of 219 

business travelin Plautusand Terence 
19 ff., 293 

Caesar, B. G. vi. 30. 4 465 f.; B. G. viii 
init., Hirtius’ letter to Balbus 92 f. 

Cappadocia, Kings Ariarathes V and 
VI 401 ff. 

Caria, in Plautus Curculio = the Asian 
6, n.1 

Carthaginian costume 297; travel 
between Carthage and western 
Greece 804 

Charinus, Athenian archon in 293/2 
811; confounded with Chaerimus 
of 308/7 812 

chlamys, worn by soldier and his mes- 
senger 296 

choregus, duties of 395 ff. 

xophynua, post-classical, used only in 
derived meaning 891 ff.; xopnyeiv 
and xopnyia, original and metaphori- 
cal meanings 892 ff. 

Cimon, Athenian archon 291/0 805 ff. 

“classical” as opposed to “romantic” 
870 ff.; does not properly describe 
the Roman character $78 ff. 

classical studies at end of XIX cen- 
tury, summarized by Kroll et al. 
230 ff. 

coins, historical Greek, Hill on 489 

collis and mons as applied to the hills 
of Rome 468 f. 

colloquial language in Petronius 45 ff. 

colonization, Roman and Greek ideas 
of 878 

comedy, the New, scene of plays of 2 ff. 

comic poets, Greek, Wagner's studies 
in 479 ff. 


comparative of adjectives of quality, 
significance of 88 ff., 86 

conveyances for travel in Plautus and 
Terence 16, n. 1, 302 ff. 

costume of travelers in antiquity 
295 f., not correct in Plaut. Me- 
naechmi 298 

Cruquius, Endt’s studies on Commen- 
tator Crug. 367 

Cyrene, Aeolic element in dialect 272 


Delos, ériuednrhs éuroplov at 408 f. 

Delphi, association of Dionysus w. 
Apollo at 197 f. 

Demosthenes 30. 6, cal rapa 7@ &pxorre 
kal rots 4\os explained 414; Good- 
win’s Meidias 476 

denominatives, Greek, Frankel’s stu- 
dies on 485 f. 

duarnral at Athens, jurisdiction 407 ff. 

Dialects, Greek, interrelations of 
241 ff.; division into East and West 
245f.; mixed character of Thes- 
salian and Boeotian 246; “ Achae- 
an” 245; “Arcado Cyprian” 246, 
268,274; West Greek, 245 f., 247; 
Northwest Greek 245, 264; Aeolic 
elements at Cyrene 272; dat. for 
gen. w. prep. in Arcado-Cyprian 
270; Doric fut. 257; fut. pas. w. 
act. endings 260; patronymic adj. 
for gen. 272; adverbs of place 
where in -e 256, in -y 261; con- 
traction of oa to w in all dialects 
255 ff., of ae to » prob. in all but 
Attic-Ionic 268; Solmsen’s dialect 
inscriptions 494 
dypéw 278; -at, -axos, -axwy, proper 

names in 252 f.; "Amwé\\wy “Am)oupv 
261; drt 269; ap=ep 265, “Apraus 
254; "Apraulrws,’ Adpodl- 248; -av, 
gen. sing. in 269; avrocaurés 260; 
yepwxla 248; ylyuua: 267; 5 for r 
in 3 pl. verb-endings 247, 267; 
déxoros 274; Sldwre for -o. 247; 
Avscdoros 267; -e, adv. of place 
where in 256; -eevos, ppl. = -ovp- 
264; Zrete 267; ev = els 264; eve 
=tore 264; -ceos gen. sing. pro- 























noun 259; -es acc. pl. of cons. 
stems 266 f.; -eco: dat. pl. 278f.; 
Eérpnris Boet. = -o1s 248; (¢)ixare 
250; -nuevos ppl. = ovu- 265; fucrus 
250; -n», proper names in 268; 
Oeb50r0s 267; « consonantal in 
Aeolic 270; ta= pula 270; iapds 
258; -w dat. sing. pronoun 259; 
lv.== év 268; xa 255; xds = xal 269; 
karecuncapes Heracl. 251; -xarwe 
num. ending 250; -xdeas, proper 
names in 267; \G 262; -ues 256 
f.; -u, contract verbs in 274; -v, 
adv. of place where in 261; &, 
aor. and fut. in 261; -is =-ous 
252; -o dat. sing. 266; -os dat. 
pl. cons. stems in 265f.; -ov= 
dvé 274; -ovdas patronymics in 
267; dru = 85e 269; -ovvrios, -ovrir, 
ethnica in 248; weid 276; wéure 
271; wot 249; Mohoddv, Mocoddv 
249; 36s = rpbs 269; mparos 255; 
puridgw = puo- 249; os = ris 269; 
oT = 00266; orpbros 275; repwxovra 
258; réropes 258; rivos 259; rol 
= ol 258; pdpw 265; xpijtw 262; 
-wv perf. ppl. in 272; -wvdas, patro- 
nymics in 267 
Dio Cass., Foster’s translation 359 f. 
Dionysia at Athens, Anthesteria “the 
more ancient,” Lenaea “the less 
ancient” 26 ff.; so-called “ Rural D.” 
27, n. 
Dionysius Hal., source of error in his 
archon-list from 361/0-292/1 311 
Dionysus, attributes of 195 f.; edavOys 
198; vicar of Apollo 194 ff. 
Diphilus comicus, date 479 
Dipylon ware, Poulsen on 119 f. 
drama, Greek, Detscheff’s study of 
technique of 115; rule of three 
actors questioned 396 
Roman, accent of the resolved syl- 
lable in 60 ff. 
elision, of enclitics 71, 78 ff.; in 4th 
foot of hexameter 71 
ephebus, meaning of in Terence 17; 
éxcxopiyynua, meaning of 893 
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Epicureans, prayer among the 187 ff. 

Erichthonius, Powell’s study of 850f. 

etymology, Greek, Prellwitz’ manual 
of 852ff.; new contributions to 
ibid. 

evavOys, epithet of Dionysus 193 

Euripides, Decharme’s essays on tr 
Loeb 859; Verall’s essays on 120f.; 
enoplic lyrics in analyzed 444 ff. 

“extras,” in Greek drama, of actors 
and choruses 887; provided by 
state 896 ff. 


fairs (mercatus) in antiquity 28, n. 2 

Fannius = Simius iste Hor. Sat. i. 10. 
18 466 f. 

festivals of Dionysus at Athens 26 ff. 


geographical allusions in Plautus and 
Terence 5ff., 12, 15, 24, accurate 
in plays laid at Athens 138 ff., less 
so in others 14; errors and weak- 
nesses in 18, n.1, 14, n.1; non- 
sense geography in Plautus 12, n. 3, 
22n.2 

Glossemata de Prudentio ed. Burnam 
228 f. 

Greek language, history of by Wack- 
ernagel 220 ff. 
literature, history of by Wilamowitz 

and Krumbacher 220 ff. 


Hardy’s theory concerning Aldus’ 
copy of Pliny’s Letters confuted 
129 ff. 

Harvard Studies XVII 848 

Hephaestion, Enchirid. cap. xv 419 ff. 

hexameter, accent and ictus at close 
of in Latin 58 ff. 

hic, hine, huc in Terence 4, n. 1 

Hirtius’ letter to Balbus in Caes. 
B.G. viii 92 f. 

history, Athenian, of the year 290/1 
306 ff.; Greek by Péhlmann 236 
Roman, Hardy’s studies in 2386; 

Niese’s 3d edition 110; Pais’ 
legends of 347; Foster’s Dio 859 

Homer, Da Costa’s etymological index 
to 128; Wecklein’s studies on the 

Iliad 124; composition of the 
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Odyssey 111 f.; mythological inter- 
pretation of Od. ix. 196 ff., 198 ff. 
homonymns, Latin, by Hussey 288 
Horace Carm. i. 34. 14 interpreted 
841; Sat. i. 10.18 Simius=Fannius 
466 f. 


Iambic shortening, Lindsay’s theory 
of 98 ff. 
ictus and accent at close of hexam- 
eter 58 ff. 
idem =item in Latin inscriptions 814 
ff.; idem and isdem as dat. sing. 
818, as nom. fem.=eadem 818 ff., 
not found as gen. or dat. sing. 316 ff. 
inscriptions, Greek, in Field Museum 
277 ff.; dialectic forms in, classi- 
fied and discussed 241 ff.; syntax 
of Boeotian dialect, by Claflin 
239f.; 7G. II 331 interpreted 808 
ff.; IG. II 5 471 b dated prob. 154/3 
405f.; Ditt. OGIS. 352 dated 146- 
130 405f.; Ditt. OGIS. 334 dated 
138-133 406; Eph. Arch. 1893, pp. 
221 ff., nos. 2, 3, 15, 19, corrections 
to 100 
Latin, stamped brick in Field 
Museum 279; signacula medic. 
ocular. ed. Espérandieu 240; 
unfamiliar uses of idem and is- 
dem in $18 ff. 
Isaeus 12. 11, appearance of public 
arbitrator in explained 416 ff. 
Ismarus, most ancient shrine of 
Apollo and Dionysus 200 
Italy, places in mentioned by Plautus 
11 ff. 
Jebb, qualities as an editor 233 
Johannes Scotus by Rand 495 


xawés and véos, distinction 88 ff. 

kidnaping in Plautus and Terence 
286 ff. 

Language, Dittrich’s psychology of 
114; Bauman’s psychology of 358 

law, Attic, Lipsius’ treatise on 345 f.; 
jurisdiction of arbitrators 407 ff. 
Roman private law, by Leage 868 f. 

Lenaea at Athens, the “less ancient 
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Dionysia” of Thuc. ii. 15 86ff.; 
evidence for antiquity of 39; topog- 
raphy of Lenaeum 40 ff. 

letters, transmission of in antiquity 
291 ff. 

lightning in ancient art, by Jacob- 
sthal 846 

Limnae at Athens, topography of 41 

Livy, Canter’s study of the infinitive 
in 492 

Longus ii. 15 interpreted 339 f. 

Lucan, verse-structure in 67 ff., 77 

Lucretius, invocation to Venus 187 
ff.; critical notes on i. 885 ff., 960 ff., 
461 f. 

lyric poets, Greek, Tyler’s selections 
128 


Maron Od. ix. 197, priest of Apollo, 
son of Dionysus 198 ff. 

Menander, date of death 292/1 805 ff. 

mercator in Plautus, meaning of 21, 
n. 2; costume of 297 

meretrices, their wanderings as seen 
in Plautus and Terence 284 ff. 

Metre, enoplic in the Greek drama, 
normal cola of 428f., 488 ; synaphea 
485; catalexis 429 ff.; hyperca- 
talexis 482 f.; correspondences and 
alloeometric elements 435; rhythm 
436 ff.; not ‘dactylo-epitritic’ 438 f. 

monosyllables, accent of, in Latin 
hexameter 67 

mons and collis, as applied to the hills 
of Rome 468 f. 

mutes in Greek drama 887; designa- 
ted as parachoregemata in scholia 
895; provided by choregus ? 895 f. 


véos and xawvés, distinction $8 ff. 

Numa, religion of, by Carter 228 f. 

Nysa, queen of Ariarathes of Cappa- 
docia, married ca. 152 s. c. 401 f., 
404; daughter of Pharnaces of 
Pontus ? 402; the name in Cappa- 
docia, Bithynia, and Pontus 402 f. 


Olympiodorus, Athenian archon in 
295/4 811 
Ovid, verse-structure in 78 ff. 




















wada.ds and dpxaios, distinguished 88 ff. 

papyri, Sinaitic, commentary on Sabi- 
nus 201 ff., theological treatise 
206 f.; medical papyri ed. Kalb- 
fleisch and Schéne 226 

mwapé in composition = “extra” $98 f. 

wapaxopyynua, meaning of 887 ff.; 
current definition of 888, untenable 
894 f.; occurrences of- word and 
meaning in antiquity 388 f., 398; 
of late origin, derived from xopnyeiv 
in its figurative meaning 399; ap- 
plicable only to period of actors’ 
guilds 399 ff.; rapayopnyetv 898 f. 

mapackhvoy meaning of 889 f. 

Persius, Toledo MS of 881 f. 

Petronius, carefully distinguishes 
between speech of literate and 
illiterate use of plebeian words, syn- 
copated forms, popular endings, 
analytical expressions, epithets, 
proverbial expressions, and para- 
taxis 43 ff.; Ryan’s, Lowe’s and 
Friedlinder’s editions of Cena 
474 ff. 

Petrus Diaconus, his quotations from 
S. Silvia’s Peregrinatio in cod.Casin. 
collated $82 f. 

Phaedrus’ generalship ém rhv xdpav 
dated 306 ff. 

Philippus, Athenian archon in 292/1 
805 ff. 

philology, classical, at end of XIX 
century, reviewed by Kroll et al. 
230 ff. 

philosophy, pre-Socratic, Heidel 490 

piracy in Menander’s time 286, n. 1 

Plautus, travel in 1 ff., 281ff.; geog- 
raphy in 5 ff.; scenes of his plays 
2 ff.; local color in 2 ff.; iambic 
shortening in, Lindsay’s theory 98 f. 

Pliny, Bodleian copy of Letters be- 
longed to Budaeus 129 ff.; readings 
from lost Paris codex of Letters in 
a Bodleian volume 140 ff 

Pollux iv. 109 interpreted 889 f. 

méoros from *roccocros 208 f. 

prayer among the Epicureans 182 ff. 
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prologue in Terence 159 

Propertius, critical notes on i. 16.19f.; 
ii. 3. 21 f., 6. 31 £., 17. 7 £., 19. 23 f., 
23. 21 ff.; iii. 9. 43 f.; iv. 1.17 ff.; 3.11 
210 ff.; Phillimore’s index to 125 

pds w. genitive in prohibitions 324 ff. 

mp&ros not from *rpoaros 255 

pyrrhic, relation of accent to, in Latin 
verse 51 ff. 


Religion, Roman, Carter’s treatise on 
223 f.; Dieterich’s Mutter Erde 
868; Helbig on the Salians 481 

rhetoric and literary criticism, Greek, 
Van Hook’s study of metaphorical 
terminology of 127 f.; Baden on 
figures of language and thought in 
Greek orators 491 

rhythm, Greek, in Latin verse 65; 
Blass’ studies of prose rhythms 
4838 f. 

Roman, colonization and provincial 
policy 878; history of language, by 
Skutsch 220 ff.; history of litera- 
ture, by Leo and Norden 220 ff.; 
society, by Dill 225 f.; administra- 
tive officials, Hirschfeld on 498 f. 

Romans, certain characteristics of 
869 ff.; many traits not “classical” 
878 ff.; not individualists politically 
374 ff.; attitude toward ethics and 
philosophy 880 f., toward slavery 
381 ff.; religious tolerance 884 f. 

“romantic” vs. “classical” 370 ff. 

Rome, places in mentioned by Plautus 
11 ff.; mons and collis as applied 
to the hills of 468 f. 


Sabinus, a Sinaitic commentary on 
201 ff. 

Salians, Helbig on attributes of 481 

Saturnian verse, accent of resolved 
syllable in 56 ff.; works of Leo, 
Thulin, and Du Bois on 470 ff. 

seasickness, references to in Plautus 
and Terence 298 ff. 

Seneca, Pascal’s essays on 488 f. 

Septuagint, Conybeare and Stock’s 
selections from 498 
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sermo plebeius in Petronius 46 ff. 

Simonides, epigrams of, Boas’ studies 
on 849 f. 

oxnv}, Scherling on 500 

slavery among Romans 881 ff.; ethnic 
slave-names in New Comedy 12, 
n. 4, 24, n. 1; runaway slaves 290 

Sophocles O. T. 40-45 94 ff. enoplic 
lyrics in, analyzed 440 

orparnyos érl thy xwpav at Athens, in 
charge of the mercenary troops 810 

Suidas’ biographies of comic poets 
480 

syntax, Greek, of the Boeotian dialect 
inscriptions, by Claflin 239 f.; pro- 
hibitions with 7pés and the genitive, 

824 ff. 

Latin, of colloquial speech in Petro- 
nius 46 f.; subjunctive in con- 
secutive clauses 79 ff., potential 
origin denied 79 ff., development 
from paratactic stage 82 ff., 
parallel to subj. of indignant ex- 
clamation 84 ff., influenced by ut- 
purpose clauses 90 f.; semantics 
of modal constructions 168 ff.; 
non habet quod det 164 ff., fre- 
quence 164, examples in Plautus 
168 f., theories as to origin 166 ff., 
resemblance to relative clauses of 
purpose 170 ff., objections to 
theory of origin from “original” 
potential 175 ff., denial of inde- 
pendent potential optative in 
Greek and Sanskrit 177 ff.; Can- 
ter on infinitive in Livy 492 


Tabernae in antiquity 295 

Terence, travel as described by 1 ff., 
281 ff.; scenes of his plays 8 ff.; 
geography in 6ff.; local color in 
18 ff.; meaning of hic, hine, hue, 
etc. in 4, n. 1; prologue to Heauton 
interpreted 157 ff. 

tesserae, Roman, Rostowzew’'s trea- 
tise on 357 ff. 

text criticism, Greek, evidence of 
papyri on, by Kenyon 101 ff.; Ari- 
stoph. Vesp. 1419: read uw wo for pu}, 
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uh 827; Homer II. iv. 86 ff. 102, 
xviii. 200f. 108, vi. 493 108, xxiii. 
198, 108; Plato, Charm. 168 b: read 
aibrh 7 ércorhun for airy 840; Phaed. 
68e 105f.; Sophocles O. T. 40-45 
94 ff.; Thucydides ii. 15 interpreted 
25 ff., iv. 37. 1 104, v. 77: 8pxos = 
épxos 387 f. 
Latin, Caesar, B.G. vi. 30. 4, retain 
multum 415f.; B.G. viii. init., letter 
of Hirtius: retain comparantibus 
and reject Galliae 92 ff.; Lucretius 
i. 885 ff. 960 ff.; Plautus Aul. 562-63: 
read xouvpidcay and xovpidv for curio- 
sam and curio 885f.; Propertius i. 
16. 19 4f., 11:3. 2104, 6.828, 11.7. 
19, 23f., 23. 21 ff., iii. 9. 43f., iv. 6, 
1.17 ff., 3. 11 ff. 210 ff. 

Theophilus of Pergamun, identified 
and dated 405f. 

Thessaly, Kent’s history of 112; 
mixed character of dialect of 247 

Thucydides ii. 15 interpreted 26 ff.; 
iv. 37.1104; v. 77 critically inter- 
preted $87 f. 

Tibullus, ed. Postgate 364 f. 

topography, of Limnae and Lenaeum 
at Athens 40 ff.; Judeich’s treatise 
on Athenian 108 ff.; of Roman 
Campagna, Ashby’s study of 487 

travel in antiquity as seen in Plau- 
tus and Terence 1 ff., 281 ff.: mo- 
tives for 19, 298; by land 16 ff.; 
beyond seas 19 ff., 281 ff.; unusual 
by night 19; chiefly for business 
19, 298; for pleasure 298, n. 2; by 
kidnaped children and their kin 
286 ff.; by legati publici missi 288; 
by mercator 297; by meretrices 
284 ff.; by soldiers 281 ff.; by run- 
away slaves 290; for war 281 ff.; 
rate 16, n. 1, 804, n. 4; routes 804 


Vergil, verse-structure in 74 ff. 
Vitruvius, language of Morgan 118 f. 


Women, traveling costume of, in 
Plautus and Terence 297 f. 


Xenophon’s Cyrepaedeia, Sanders862 
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